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CITY MAN-TRAPS. 


In the January number of THe SpecrTaTor, 
we devoted this page, under the title of “ Death 
on the Rail,” to a consideration of the terrible 
certain dangers to which railway travel exposes 
one, and to a consideration of practicable means 
which might, but for ignorance or scifishness, 
alike criminal, surround the traveler with al- 
most absolute security. 

But it is not alone when journeying away 
from home that one is in ever-instant peril to 
life or limb. The same culpable ignorance, the 
same criminal selfishness environ one, especially 
the inhabitant of a city, with equal or greater 
perils in theatre ahd public hall; in workshop, 
store or dormitory; even in sanctuary and 
home. The resident of a “ block” on fire fora 
quarter of an hour is in equal peril that the floor 
will fall beneath him, or the walls crush him 
from above. In all boarding houses, and most 
hotels, a fire is almost sure to cut off the sole 
avenue of egress—insufficient even when not in 
flames—and force the scores of occupants to risk 
life from the dizzy height of the windows. In 
theatre and hall, and even church, the arrange- 
ments for exit are so inadequate that from five to 
ten minutes must be consumed before an audi- 
ence, under no excitement, can find its way out. 
There has not a fire of any magnitude ever oc- 
curred in this city in which life has not been im- 
minently endangered—sometimes by the cutting 
off of all practicable egress, and always by the 
falling of floor, roof and walls. 

And it is the worst, almost a hopeless aspect 
of the case, that dangers against which the pub- 
lic protests, and against which there are practi- 
cable, and in the long run economical, safeguards, 
are passed over with mild warning, or utter si- 
lence by the press, which might and should hold 
their authors up to popular execration. Take 
the recent Farwell hall fire, as an example. 
Among all the papers whose reporters exposed 
and denounced the criminal want of all adequate 
precautions exhibited in the construction of that 
building, of which they had the most convincing 
evidence, only one journal dared or cared to 








upon the flames, nor walls from falling, to the 
constant danger of life and property, ere men 
high in the Young Men’s Christian association 
management, or who had had a hand in the de- 
signing and erection of the huge man-trap, 
besieged the newspaper offices ; affirmed that the 
building was planned and constructed in the 
most perfect manner; and asserted that if dan- 
gers to human life attended its destruction, they 
were only such as were inevitable in the nature 
of the case. And every paper but one yielded to 
the “pressure” which those interested in the crimi- 
nal lie managed to bring to bear. So far as the 
daily press of Chicago is concerned, (with this 
one honorable exception,) the Farwell hall man- 
agement may rebuild after their old plan, and in 
the same reckless, unsubstantial manner; and 
the public may protect itself as best it may, by 
refusing to enter a structure sure to burn again 
some time, and equally sure to enjoy no such 
fortunate chance as that which lately prevented 
fatal results. 

Let us see just what Farwell hall was. Its 
walls were absurdly thin for their great height, 
seventy feet ; and, above the second story, were 
entirely without such support and strength as 
binding cross-walls should give. The south wall 
was a miracle of criminal folly. Towering sev- 
enty feet above the ground, it rested on a row, a 
hundred feet in length, of iron columns; was 
merely built up against the ends of the side walls, 
without being joined thereto; and was itself 
composed of two distinct walls, the inner of brick, 
the outer of “concrete stone.” This latter stuff, 
a theoretical combination of lime and sand, was 
laid up by way of experiment, and at once 


crumbled to its original constituents beneath the | 


combined effect of fire and water. So appa- 
rent was the weakness of these walls, that the 
fire-marshal gave the management explicit no- 
tice that in case of fire he should not endanger 
the lives of his men by sending them thus “into 
the jaws of hell.” The architect has caused a 
statement to be published that these walls were 
all right, so long as the building stood; inas- 
much as, in addition to their own weight, they 
had to bear but one-eighth of that of the hall, 
the remainder of which rested on a forest of iron 
columns beneath. Even their own weight, how- 
ever, proved too much, when they were deprived 
of the support of the roof—which architect and 
all agree was indispensable to hold them in 
place. 

Then about those dormitories. They were 
suspended eighty feet above ground, over the 
awful gulf of the hall. Their support was en- 
tirely of wood, which was wholly consumed 
along with the supporting frame-work of the 
roof—in less than thirty minutes after the dis- 
covery of the fire. Now, supposing the fire had 
occurred three hours earlier, and these rooms 
had been peopled by their hundred or two sleep- 








stairway, which the flames would inevitably 
have cut off. There were, indeed, five “escapes” 
to the roof; but once there, the bewildered vic- 
tims would have been unable to escape by 
the single slender ladder which spanned the 
dizzy space between the Hall and the adjoining 
building; and would have been precipitated 
along with the falling roof into the burning gulf. 
The architect states that the dormitory arrange- 
ment was an after thought, suggested to the man- 
agement by the large waste space between the 
hall ceiling and the roof; that he protested 
against it, and washed his hands of the bloed of 
whatever victims it might sacrifice in the event 
of a fire, which was some day sure to originate 
there, and which indeed, once started, would inevi- 
tably result in the destruction of theentire build- 
ing. But the management persisted in the penny- 
wise and pound-foolish scheme; and we have to 
recognize a providential dispensation in a catas- 
trophe which falls upon them, and not upon the 
innocent objects of their criminal economy and 
their impious charity. 

There is another point which the destruction 
of that building suggests; and that is the 
wretched practice of having the passage-ways to 
public halls themselves subject to fire. They 
should be fire-proof, and should be constructed 
with such strength that no imposable weight can 
crush in their ceiling. There were well-nigh a 
dozen places where the long entrance to Farwell 
hall might have taken fire, and all egress from 
the auditorium have been wholly cut off. So at 
the Opera house. A fire originating in the 
rooms under the main stairway, and especially 
in those under the vestibule, or in any of the 
numerous rooms opening into it, would prevent 


_all escape of the panic-stricken assemblage. The 


same thing is true of both our other theatres. 
They are simply huge man-traps, in which thous- 
ands are at the absolute mercy of the pitiless 
flames, in the event of a fire destroying the one 
tinder passage-way. Let our readers reflect for a 
moment on the situation of an audience thus cut 
off at McVicker’s theatre or the Museum. This 
very thing occurred when the Merchants’ hotel 
was destroyed by fire a few months ago. The 
opening, extending in the centre of the building 
from foundation to roof, was filled in a few mo- 
ments with flame. All the passage-ways from 
the different stories were connected with it, and 
were ina moment cut off by the ascending 
flames. The occupants had to get to the ground 
as best they could through the windows; and 
one at least, probably more than one, perished 
in the flames. 

Chicago has but very few buildings which are 
fire-proof. One of them is the Custom house 
building. Another is the new structure of the 
Academy of Science, on Wabash avenue. The 
Palmer blocks, now building on State street, 
fulfill some important conditions of security from 
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fire and falling walls. The partition walls are 
numerous and very thick; and much of the 
frame-work which supports floors and partitions 
is indestructible. 

How can the number of these structures be 
multiplied, and the fearful, needless dangers we 
have suggested be arrested? There are statutes, 
municipal and state, under which men who are 
responsible for many of the most glaring of them 
may be indicted, and compelled to either cease 
building or to regard the public safety. These 
laws may not be comprehensive, or altogether 
adequate ; but it is useless to expect better laws 
till those we have are executed. The responsi- 
bility for their non-execution rests some where. 
Let us say that, chief among those who have at 
least a material interest in their execution, are 
the managements of our fire and life insurance 
companies. These companies, with all their 
accumulated wealth and wisdom, are a power in 
our city ; and we know of no direction in which 
their power can be so wholesomely and benefi- 
cently wielded as in this. Let them organize for 
the prevention of infractions of the law in the 
erection of buildings: and let them visit with 
instant responsibility to the law the ignorant or 
the selfish who peril the lives and the property 
entrusted to their keeping. Let them do this, 
and the first step in a great reform would be 
taken—a step, we firmly believe, which public 
opinion would never permit to be retraced. Let 
the first man, or association of men, who,— 
whether erecting private buildings, or building 
in the professed interests of “charity,” “ reli- 
gion” and ‘‘morals,”—erects a structure in pal- 
pable violation of the statutes, be summarily 
indicted, be speedily brought to trial, and visited 
with the extreme penalty of the law, and a be- 
ginning will have been made whose results will 
be as momentous as they now seem, we confess, 
remote and problematical. 


+—~>—+ 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


THE SURVEY OF BUILDINGS IN THE METROPOLIS. 


From Our Own Correspondent. 
New York, Jan. 26. 


THe law providing a department for the 
inspection and survey of buildings in New York 
is extremely stringent. Passed in 1862, and 
designed originally to lessen the horrors of tene- 
ment-house fires, the law has been three times 
amended, and by each amendment additional 
power has been delegated to the superintendent, 
until that official now possesses almost absolute 
control and authority over the construction of 
new buildings. It may be asked if he always 
exercises these powers. There is the trouble. 
No more is this law enforced than many another 
law in our municipal statutes. From preventing 
fires and saving lives, the purpose of the law 
seems to have degenerated into putting money 
into the pockets of a dishonest superintendent 
and the flock of office cormorants and hangers-on, 
by whom he is surrounded. 

The law itself, however, is a salutary law, and 
to show you that its provisions would be advan- 
tageous all around, if applied to Chicago, I can 
do no better than briefly analyse its requirements, 
as follows: 


That all outside or party walls of all buildings, excepting 
wooden buildings, must be constructed of stone, brick, or 
iron, and that all such walls be built to a line, and be carried 
up plumb and straight, with close joists. 

That all foundation walls be four inches thicker than the 








walls above, and that all excavations be properly guarded 
while buildings are in course of erection. 

That dwelling-houses less than thirty feet high, shall have 
eight-inch walls; those above thirty feet high, and less than 
fifty-five feet, twelve-inch walls; and those above fifty-five feet, 
sixteen-inch walls. The same rule applies to other build- 
ings, except that the maximum height of twelve-inch walls is 
placed at fifty feet, and that party walls are required to be 
thicker. 

That girders and columns shall be made capable of sustaining 
two hundred and fifty pounds to the square foot. 

That in the alteration of buildings, no walls shall be sup- 
ported by wood work. 

That all beading courses shall be made of good, hard, perfect 
brick. 

That no inferior lime or cement shall be used. 

That hotels shall have fire-proof partitions; public buildings 
ample means of egress; and at public entertainments no 
chairs or camp-stools shall be placed in the aisles. 

That iron shutters shall be placed on the doors and windows 
of every store and store-house, where the same do not open on 
the street. 

That exterior cornices and gutters shall be constructed of 
fire-proof material. 

That the floor of every building shall be capable of bearing 
a weight of at least seventy-five pounds to each superficial 
foot. 

That no wooden building shall be erected in the city of New 
York; and that wooden buildings more than half destroyed, 
shall not be rebuilt of wood. 

That no smoke-pipe shall enter any flue, unless the same be 
more than eighteen inches from either floor or ceiling. 

That lintels for windows and door-openings shall be of fire- 
proof material. 

That in no building shall any wooden beam be placed within 
eight inches of any flue. 

That isolated piers shall have bond stones at distances 
not exceeding thirty inches; and that all walls shall be 


|} securely anchored with iron anchors. 


That walls shall rise twelve inches above the roof and pro- 
perly coped. 

That chimneys, flues, arches, gas, steam, and water-pipes, 
shall be properly constructed according to standard specifica- 
tions in the office of the department. 

That all articles used for roofing shall be approved by the 
superintendent of building, and a majority of the insurance 
companies of New York. 

That all buildings on which alterations are proposed shall be 
examined by the inspectors of the department; and that no 
building shall be enlarged or built upon, unless a permit is 
granted therefor by the department. 

That plans and specifications for all buildings to be erected 
must be submitted to the department, who have the power to 
permit or refuse such buildings to be erected. 


The above summary is a careful epitome of the 
principal provisions of that part of the law 
included in sections one to thirty-one. The next 
section, thirty-two, relates to tenement-houses, 
and, though not half the importance or value 


attaches to this section in Chicago, it nevertheless | 


will possess sufficient prospective importance, in 
view of the rapid growth of the Garden City, 
and the inevitable early introduction of tenement- 
houses, to justify a more elaborate synopsis than 
I have given tothe other sections : 


All dwelling-houses in the city of New York, to be occupied 
by four or more families above the first story, shall have a 
stairway connected with a proper opening leading to the roof, 
and all rooms on each floor shall connect by doors from front 
to rear; and every such dwelling-house shall have placed 
thereon a practical fire-proof fire-escape, that shall be 
approved by the superintendent of buildings, and in no case 
hereafter shall a front and rear tenement-house be erected on 
the same lot, unless the said houses, and each of them, shall 
be built fire-proof; and in all dwelling-houses intended to be 
occupied by four families or more, that shall hereafter be 
erected, the hall partitions, from foundation to roof, shall be 
of brick, not less than twelve inches thick, with sufficient ven- 
tilation flues; the floor beams shall be of iron, with brick 
arches turned between them. All stairs shall be of iron or 
stone, and in cases where the lower part of the building is used 
for business purposes of any kind, the first tier of beams 
above the store floor shall be of iron, with brick arches; and 
in all such dwelling-houses now erected, or that shall be here- 
after built, all receptacles for fuel, when placed in the cellars 
of said houses, shall be constructed wholly of fire-proof mate- 
in all tenement houses that shall hereafter be 


rial; and 











erected in said city, the superintendent of buiidings shall have 
power in determining the method of constructing halls and 
stairways, the height of ceilings, which shall not be less than 
eight feet; and no dwelling-houses such as are mentioned in 
this section, now built, or which may hereafter be built, shall 
have any hay, straw, hemp, flax, wood, shavings, burning. 
fluid, turpentine, camphene, or any other combustible mate- 
rial stored therein, or kept on sale, except in such quantities 
as shall be provided for by law. In all dwelling-houses already 
erected in the city of New York, intended to be occupied by 
four or more families above the first floor, the superintendent 
of buildings shall have power to determine what alterations are 
necessary to be made in such buildings in order to afford a 
safe and secure means of escape in case of fire, and shall pro- 
ceed therein as follows, to wit: He shall cause a notice to be 
served on the owner of said building, (or where the owner can 
not be found after a diligent search for twenty-four hours, the 
notice shall be posted on the premises, and shall have all the 
effect of a personal service,) directing him to make the altera- 
tions set forth in said notice within the time specified therein, 
and in case the said owner refuses or neglects to comply with 
said order, the said superintendent shall thereupon apply to the 
Supreme Court for an order to proceed to make the alterations 
specified in said notice, and all costs, expenses and disburse- 
ments incurred in the carrying out of said order shall become 
a lien upon said building, and the Supreme Court, in the ais- 
cretion of the judges to whom application shall be made, is 
hereby authorized to grant such order, and take such proceed- 
ings as shall be necessary to make the same effectual, and to 
inforce such lien in accordance with the mechanics’ lien law 
of the city of New York. 


The remaining sections of the law relate mainly 
to its enforcement, and to the appointment of the 
officers acting under it. These are twenty-eight 
in number, and their aggregate salary is nearly 
$60,000. 

Now let us examine the operation of this law, 
Previous to its passage, in 1862, even St. Giles’ 
precinct, in London, did not contain so many 
fearful man-traps and fever-nests, in the shape of 
dirty, dingy, rickety, crowded tenement shambles, 
as some of the streets of New York. The burn- 
ing of a tenement-house was a frequent occur- 
rence, invariably accompanied by consequent 
roasting of some of its inmates—here two or 
three, there a whole family, sometimes two fami- 
lies, but never less than one or two. Landlords 
exercised an unrestrained license to build cheaply 
and dangerously, regardless of consequences, 
“The cheapest buildings, with the most rooms, 
pay the best,” seems to have been their motto 
from time immemorial. Hence those frightful 
casualties, whose horrors so often, previous to 
1862, now and then filled the columns of our news- 
papers This law has changed all of that. Tene- 
ment-houses now, albeit their mode of construc- 
tion yet demands to be radically reformed—in the 
name of mercy to the great army of weak and 
poor and distressed humanity, whose lot is never 
illumined by the sunshine of hope—are larger 
and stronger and better in every respect. Con- 
structed with reference to preservation from fire, 
and the easy extinguishment of fire in case of 
such calamity, they offer to inmates more chan- 
ces of escape. Consequently we have had fewer 
tenement-house conflagrations during the past 
five years than were recorded for twice that 
period previous to the passage of this law. 

But the foregoing is only one, and not the best 
result of this law. Conflagrations are less 
extensive than they were once. Fires are more 
easily quenched. The walls of burning build- 
ings, constructed according to the requirements 
of this law, do not fall so easily as others of 
older age. Losses are not so heavy ; risks not so 
great; and the interests of insurance companies 
are more thoroughly conserved. 

In London, Paris, and some other European 
capitals, they do these things better. There the 
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municipalities recognize the necessity of protec- 
tion against fire, as much as they recognize the 
necessity of police measures as a protection 
against crime. A foreign architect coming to 
this country would be amazed at the license 
allowed to our architects, when employed to 
superintend building operations, wherein the 
contract looked to the cheapest work in the 
shortest time. 

Now, the point that I would make from all this 
is, that Chicago should enlarge its fire-limits, pro- 
hibit the construction of wooden buildings, so 
far as expedient, and require better work and 
more substance, so as to secure the prime requi- 
sites of durability, strength and safety. 


THE METROPOLITAN FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


The annual report of Chief Engineer Kings- 
land, of the Metropolitan Fire Department, is 
very interesting, minutely describing the work- 
ings of the department with the practical results 
of the paid system. During the year ending 
November 30, 1867, there were 830 fires and 
alarms, of which 91 were of incendiary origin. 
There were 36 arrests on suspicion of arson, of 
whom 14 were discharged by the police magis- 
trates for want of evidence, and the remainder 
were variously disposed of. The total loss by 
fire during the year was $5,711,000—one third 
of which amount was insured. 

The number of fires, as compared with the 
previous years has not decreased, but the losses 
are not so great. The number of men in the 
department, including the engineers, is five hun- 
dred and twenty. There are now in use seventy 
thousand five hundred and seventy-five feet of 
hose, of which forty-three thousand and seventy- 
five feet are in good, and twenty-seven thousand 
five hundred feet in ordinary condition. On an 
alarm of fire an average of one-sixth the entire 
force proceeds to the place indicated, and if the 
alarm is repeated, this number is increased to one- 
third. The time allowed each company for har- 
nessing horses and leaving the houses is restricted 
to twenty-five seconds. 

The practical benefit of a rigid enforcement of 
the law in regard to the storage of combustibles 
within the city limits is shown in the decreased 
losses from fires of combustible origin during the 
past year. 

The scarcity of hydrants is an existing evil, and 
but little has been done in the upper part of the 
island to meet the want, the additions of fire- 
plugs not keeping pace with the rapid growth 
of the city. The report says that greater facili- 
ties in this respect are likely to be soon afforded. 

The use of second-class steamers is strongly 
recommended, both on account of the small sup- 
ply of water at the hydrants, and the lightness 
of the engines. During the present year four 
more steamers will be required. With the excep- 
tion of two, no new trucks have been supplied 
to the present department. The chief also 
recommends the purchase of fifteen thousand feet 
of hose, which should be made of combination 
rubber, with the Gaylord coupling. This coup- 
ling, he says, should be generally adopted, both 
for its durability and facility, and economy of 
labor in making the connections. 

Among other suggestions is one for the pur- 
chase of a small propeller for use in case of fire 
in the shipping or on the piers, and also for the 
placing of fresh-water hydrants at the latter 
places. He also suggests that the presence of 





hydrants should be indicated by a colored ball 
painted on the street lamps. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


OF THE LIFE INSURANCE BUSINESS. 
Boston, Jan. 18. 


EXPENSES 


To the Editor of The Spectator : 

To those outside the profession the question 
often arises, Why are mutual life insurance com- 
panies successful, solvent and safe, while the his- 
tory of mutual fire insurance companies is one 
of disaster and bankruptcy? The question ad- 
mits of an easy solution. The law of mortality 
in life insurance fixes the rate, and this law is 
readily understood, working through the ages 
with but little perceptible change. In fire insur- 
surance it is not so easy to learn the extent of 
hazard — the ratio of one company on a certain 
class of losses far exceeding that of another, and 
sudden political and financial changes not unfre- 
quently bringing with them increasing conflagra- 
tions, and the consequent ruin of companies. 

But it is not my purpose to discuss the relative 
difference between life and fire insurance in this 
article. There zs a difference as wide as the sea; 
but I wish to call attention to the fact that, inas- 
much as nine-tenths and more of the life insur- 
ance business throughout the world is conducted 
on the mutual principle, it is important that the 
attention of policy holders, and all concerned, be 
called to this question of expenses. 


Let any man take up a copy of the Massachu- | 


setts Reports —statements which are made un- 
der oath by the officers of the different compa- 
nies—and he will hardly know which most ex- 
cites his wonder — the sums paid over to widows 
and orphans, or the sums paid for the expenses. 
Especially will this be the case, if he carefully 
foot up the expense account of the oldest and 
best managed company from the time it began 
business. 

So long as life insurance demands the high- 
est order of talent, it will prove expensive ; 
but that any necessity exists for such outlays of 
money as there have been in the past, and which 
seem to be on the increase at present, we very 
gravely doubt. Indeed, I feel quite confident 
that twenty per cent. of working expenses might 
be saved annually in the aggregate, were com- 
panies willing to combine on a uniform rate of 
commissions, and officers of acknowledged ability 
and ripe experience only allowed to manage their 
affairs. Inasmuch as the loading of tables for 
expenses varies but little in the different compa- 
nies, it follows that one company can not afford 
to pay higher commissions than another. When- 
ever expenses get beyond the margin of the load- 
ing, the policy holder is robbed of his dividends, 
even if the safety of the company is not in peril, 
which latter does not necessarily follow where 
the mutual rate is charged. Hence, it follows 
that extra high rates of commission are disrepu- 
table, inequitable, and unjust. 

Every policy holder has a right to know what 
rate of commissions the officers of the company 
in which he is insured pay, and Superintendent 
Barnes has done a good thing in compelling all 
companies doing business in New York, to an- 
swer this question. What we want, then, isa 
uniform rate of commissions. 

There is one other question hardly less import: 
ant than the question of commissions, on which 
policy holders in mutual companies have a right 
to be informed, and that is the question of sala- 
ries. The policy holder of a mutual life insur- 
ance company has just as much right to know 
how much of his money goes to the support of 
the officers of the company, as he has to know 
the amount of the salary paid the President of 


the United States, and all public officers who re- 
ceive his vote, and for whose support he is taxed. 
In the annual reports to the legislatures on the 
first of J —T of each year, I see no reason why 
amounts paid for salaries should always be mixed 
so unintelligibly with expenses for advertising, 
medical examinations, or, as in the last New 
York Report, with the salaries paid clerks and 
general agents. Nobody believes that the hard 
working presidents and secretaries of life com- 
companies receive too much pay, as a general 
practice; but if we must have an annual investi- 
gation of es accounts, let it be thorough. 
It does not follow, of course, that the amounts 
paid for salaries by the different companies 
should be uniform in order to be equitable. We 
can readily see why a president or secretary who 
has, by skillful management and untiring zeal, 
engineered his company toa rapid and grand 
success, should be entitled to better compensa- 
tion than one who has held his office as a merely 
nominal affair, and who has never distinguished 
himself by his efficiency. 

Not the least among the leakages through 
which annually slip many thousands of dollars, 
is the pernicious influence of guaranteeing sala- 
ries to solicitors. Where a solicitor’s antecedents 
are known, and his character is established for 
work and worth, there can be no objection to 
employing him on a salary, but men of this class, 
almost without exception, look with contempt 
upon all offers of this kind, when they go into 
the field as canvassers. They ask and accept sal- 
aries only when called to appoint and supervise 
other agents, and their time is so occupied that 
they can not engage in the work which they pre- 
| fer above all others. Let the presidents and sec- 
retaries of companies ponder well this fact, that 
no man who feels himself above the business of 
soliciting applications, who is possessed of such a 
fastidious sense of the proprieties of life that he 
would sooner stand fora target to be shot at 

than ask aman if he is insured — that no such 
man has any lot or part in the family of life in- 
surance agents and solicitors. 

Here are two classes of men who suck the blood 
from the life insurance companies. The one 
class has brass, but not brains. They are hun- 
/gry cormorants, hanging around young offices 
/more particularly, greedy for any thing in the 
shape of a guarantee. They have always been 
| successful, but just at present they are In a cor- 

ner, and have a family to support. These men 

go from office to office, from city to city, and be- 
_ long to a black list which Tae Spectator ought 
| to publish and circulate for the benefit of all con- 
| cerned. 

The other class has more generally been suc- 
cessful in something else, not pers gmc | in 
preaching, and from a stipend of eight hundred 
| a year, which was very likely more than the 
'earned, they have the placid cheek to ask a life 
company to multiply the figure by three at least. 
This class is recruited from broken down specu- 
lators, unsuccessful doctors, and played-out law- 
yers, as well as from the clergy, and they would 
do the cause no discredit if they came with a will 
to work, and expect pay for what they earned 
only, for then they would soon segregate, the 
mane Bo materials dropping out, the g only re- 
maining, and no loss to any body but themselves. 
Let this leakage be stopped with a strong arm. 
Shut down the gate at once. Make, in life in- 
surance, the commissioned solicitor’s way the 
only royal road to honor and position. Make 
this soliciting business what it ought to be, the 
noblest, manliest work,—the one indispensable 

ualification for an officer of the company, 

hen your officers will know what is demanded. 
and will be qualified to exhibit that practical 
wisdom which ensures success. 

I can allude to only one other class of expenses 
which needs to be cut down, in a literal sense, 
and pulled up by the roots to be utterly annihila- 
ted,and I hope Tae Spectator will reach out its 
right hand to companies East and West, and 
pledge them its support in carrying on a war 
against the barbarian system of State, county, 
and municipal taxation, by which this greatest 
of all elemosynary institutions is annually robbed 
of hundreds of thousands of dollars, which is 
by sacred right the property of the widow and 











the orphan, ARIEL. 
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LOSSES FROM FIRES DURING THE 
YEAR 1867. 
CHICAGO. 

THE aggregate loss from fire in Chicago, dur- 
ing the year 1867, is exhibited in the following 
table, showing the number of fires, with loss and 
insurance on the same, in each month of the 
year. 











Months. Fires. Loss. Insurance. 
POINT occvsesscese costo 85 8 58,610 $ 51,710 
PE ancocsdeccscvneess 25 42,395 Bh,495 

42 189,260 155,9°5 
25 98,112 75,437 
18 490, 232 832,282 
39 106,195 68,230 
47 163,398 121,435 
49 177,480 239,195 
46 199,423 114,130 
39 54,505 85,970 
52 174,564 95,059 
26 83,825 111,900 
WRUNG eds Seaceseniees 443 $1,965,074 $1,413,358 | 


It will be noticed that the largest loss was in 


May, which was the month of the smallest num- | 


ber of fires. The smallest loss was in February. 
During the year 1865, the total damage caused 
by fire amounted to $2,282,713, from which the 
past year shows a decrease of $317,639. The in- 
surance on losses by fire, during the past year, 
was $1,413,358, against $1,546,550, the year pre- 
ceding. The fire department considerably in- 
creased its facilities during the year. 


Three new | 


the ratio of insurance to loss is greatly in excess 
of the ratio in either of the other cities. 
ELSEWHERE IN THE UNITED STATES. 

THE New York Herald publishes the fol- 
lowing statistics compiled from reliable data, 
showing losses by fire in the United States during 
each month of 1867,—including only those fires 
whose losses exceeded 20,000 : 











Losses in Amount. | Losses in Amount. 
January ........... $4,043,000) July ......... penned $3,225,000 
February...... Seeee 4,405,000) BERN ccc ccocceses 2,540,000 
March...... e6seseen 8,984,000| September.......... 2,260,000 
April... .ccccccescces 3,000,000] October ......cccc0e 1,260,000 
i Mere oe 2,070,000) November .......... 1,719,000 
POE cistveteecsiss 4,075,000|December .......... 4,274,000 
i PE SEE o6.cccdnccantscticewousssdens $36,905,000 
SE SOD ngage ciphescaesensceetanes 66,410,000 
EE I vinci veesddenesssiteds eceo . 3,139,000 
Ro ee ee ee 28,622,000 
BE, 6 oss cuviicacnscendesetassace 14,060,000 
ey Ee ee eee 17,640,000 
eee 18,020,000 | 
ED PO Ev stininscvecicasesebasscesees 15,597,000 | 
POS OE ND hence. Secsnsdcunesceesenssee 16,058,000 | 
EE bs oo 8 o5e cece ccuonieseevntees 11,561,000 | 
DONEE SE SUNT te oe ke esteccmasconastenneasee 15,792,000 | 
Total losses in 1856........ccccccccces wewewseees 21,150,000 | 
Total losses in twelve years............... $504,854,000 | 


engines were purchased, and the force increased to | 


one hundred and fifty men. 
teen steamers, sixty-two horses, one hook and lad- 
der company and three hose companies employed. 


There are now four- | 


The expenses of operating the department during | 


the year, amounted to $136,309.82. 
CINCINNATI. 


The following table exhibits the number of | 
fires and alarms, with loss and insurance, in Cin- 
cinnati, from the date of the organization of the 
fire department, April 1, 1853, to January 10, 
1868 : 








| by fire were comparatively small, being only 


| and in 1865 over $48,000,000. These two years 


| tively. 


The loss of property by fire, in the United | 
States during the year just closed, amounted to | 
$36,905,000. In 1866 it was over $66,000,000, 


include an amount of loss by fire very nearly 
equal to the agregate destruction of the nine pre- 
vious years; that is, from 1856 to 1864. 

It is somewhat curious that in 1861, 1862, and 
1863, years during which there was supposed to 
be more or lessincendiarism perpetrated by rebel 
spies, or agents or sympathizers, the total losses 


$18,020,000, $17,640,000, and $14,060,000, respec- 
In these estimates, the destruction of the | 
property burned in the direct prosecution of the 
war, is not, of course, included, for it is next to 
impossible to collect trustworthy statistics of these 
losses. 

There appears to be no marked difference in | 
the losses by fire during the various months of 
the past year, though those of December, Janua- 
ry, February and June, are the largest, and Oc- 
tober and November the least. The difficulty of | 
obtaining water, the hardships of working in the 
severe cold, and also the universal use of fire for | 





| purposes of warmth, would perhaps account for | 


| must be left to conjecture. 


Fires. Loss. Insurance. 
202 $630,906 $330,069 | 
117 120,816 84,831 | 
101 276,095 103,730 | 
113 184,119 157,489 | 
82 859,784 219,051 
92 121,499 101,171 
129 295,914 217,250 
129 175,877 122,502 
107 281,795 221,082 
124 824,226 211,055 
105 861,817 172; 177 
112 282,425 198,770 
107 207 376 135,616 
190 2,131,726 577,510 
224 2,100,000 430,020 | 

1,984 $7,905,369 $3,282,613 
8ST. LOUIS. 


The following tabular statement shows the 
number of fires, together with losses and insur- 
ance, in St. Louis, in each month of 1867 : 








Months. Fires. Loss. Insurance. 
January... ... oneawe see 26 $ 100,330 % 69,070 
February ........ caceecese 12 39,690 32.610 
March ...... pdinecweee 12 2,043,150 1,292,850 
pe ie ieee 15 183,420 163,470 
EE ES See 21 14,960 10,250 
pe eee eee eo 13,070 10,770 
SS eae ae aici tid — 166,400 140/401 
ys a es 16 21,000 20000 
September .....ccccccccces 21 88,200 88,200 
COE vi oiciviéncpns cbonaeoss 23 86,970 60,340 
November.........sscccees 20 44,265 36,642 
December ...........e0ce00 21 28,845 26,695 

WR pésscccseegesceas 208 $2,780,800 $1,911,318 


The statistics given above show that although 
Chicago is visited by a larger number of fires 
than either St. Louis or Cincinnati, they do not 
destroy so much property. In St. Louis the aver- 
age of loss is $13,366; in Cincinnati, $9,330; 
while in Chicago it is only #4,435. A compari- 


| through the streets toward the scene, the high- 
| ways and byways are crowded, and the firemen 


| duty promptly, in an orderly and effectual man- 


should suffer a yearly aggregate of loss by fire, 


this difference as regards December, January and 
February ; but this can not apply to June. The | 
causes of the greater amount of loss in this month | 


With our system of steam fire engines, and the | 
large force of firemen, it is singular that we | 


greater than that of European countries much 
more densely built and populated, where the fire 
departments are apparently insignificant in num- 
bers, and their apparatus clumsy, primitive in 
construction, and feeble in action. Yet, such is 
the case, and it would appear to be owing to the 
superiority of European discipline and the strin- 
gent police regulations with regard to fires and 
their extinction. 

When a fire occurs here, the bells give loud 
notice to the entire community of the fact; idlers 
and vagabonds, of all grades and ages, throng 


more or less impeded and delayed. The “run- 
ners” have disappeared with the disbanding of 
the old volunteer fire department in this city, and 
the new organization works with celerity and 
comparatively little noise or confusion; but 
there is still a lack of strict police regulation. In 
the fire-brigade system of European cities, the sig- 
nal to assemble for the extinction of a fire is given 
as quietly as possible. There is no general alarm ; 
no person is permitted to approach within a cer- 





tain distance of the spot; the firemen do their 


ner, unimpeded by spectators; and although | 


their numbers few, the fires in Paris are, gener 
ally, so quietly and speedily quelled, that a citi- 
zen Jiving in the next block may be wholly un- 
aware that any thing unusual is going on in the 
adjoining street, unless he chance to smell the 
smoke, or see a company of pompiers pass, 

With a thoroughly organized, and well-drilled 
fire department, aided by our larger engines, an 
improved method of signals, and a more stringent 
police with regard to the presence of spectators, 
we could far surpass the efficiency of the French 

ompiers, and easily diminish our yearly sum of 
osses. 
+? + 


THE CENSOR. 


NO I. 
Cuicaao, Jan. 21. 
To the Editor of The Spectator: 

I notice that the December number of the In- 
surance Monitor contains the following statement 
of the assets and financial condition vf the Em- 
pire Life Insurance company of Chicago : 

Number of applications received,.......+..-++.+++++++--+- 207 
Number of policies in force on the 6th of December, 1867, 185 
Total annual premium,...........2+eeeeeeeeeeeeees $18,995.37 


Deferred premium,......ccccccccccccccccccccecoccs $9,168.97 
Total insurance effected, .........000..e-seeeeeeees $342,500 00 


The editor of the Monitor defines the above an 
“abstract.” Webster defines the word “abstract” 
to mean “a summary, or epitome, containing the 


| substance, ageneral view, or the principal heads 


of a treatise or writing.” Now, the above “ ab- 
stract” should be subdivided, to show clearly to 
the uninitiated reader the financial condition of 
the company, as shown by itself, as follows : 


1. Amount of business done. 

2. Amount of receipts. 

3. Amount of liabilities. 

The first subdivision includes the first two items 
in the ‘ abstract,” and, it appearing that only 185 
policies are in the hands of policy-holders, or in 
the hands of agents “‘ not taken,” is only worthy 
of attention except as showing that whatever the 
responsibility of the company may be, very few 
persons have as yet sought out this institution 
and made it a depository of funds to be held in 
trust until the closing years of life, or for the 
benefit of those who may be left upon this side 
after their own passage over the river of death. 

The second subdivision relates to the two next 
items of the “abstract,” from which it appears 
that the total annual premiums (on the “ appli- 
cations received,” or “ policies in force,” as the 
account may have been made up) amount to the 
sum of $18,995.37, including, of course, both notes 
and cash, of which sum $9,168.97 is deferred (that 
is, not paid or due), leaving the actual receipts in 
cash and notes, $9,826.40 gross. The expenses of 
the company, undoubtedly, amounted to a large 
percentage of the ‘total annual premiums,” as 
must be those of any company which, with so 
small a business, occupies so capacious and ele- 
gant an office in Dr. Basset’s Empire build- 
ing, to say nothing about the expense of the 
very watchful care which has constantly been 
given this business by the several active exec- 
utive officers of the company. First class in- 
surance talent, when combined with great en- 
ergy, commands a high price in the market 
these days. Taking, then, into consideration the 
expenses of procuring this business, and allow- 
ing a reasonable sum for organizing the compa- 
ny, and supplying it with books, blanks, printed 
matter, stationery, office furniture, etc., incidental 
to the commencement of business, and we have 
the sum which, when aggregated with that por- 
tion of the actual receipts, composed of notes, 
deducted from the total actual receipts (we fear 
it would’nt deduct), would give the amount of 
cash on hand. 

In regard to the third subdivision, it is to be 
regretted that the “abstract” is not more full 
and explicit, yet from it we learn something re- 
lating to the liabilities of the company in the 
last item, which shows that there are outstanding 
against the company, in promises to pay, the sum 


of $342,500. When this amount will become - 


due, of course can only be told by an examina- 
tion of the company’s books, but as all policies 
issued are “endowments,” it is safe to say that 


gon of the statistics shows, also, that in Chicago | their machines are toys compared with ours, and | the day of payment is nearer at hand than is 


~ 
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usual with life insurance companies at a corres- 
ponding stage of their existence. Therefore, the 
“premium reserve” should be now actually em- 
ployed in drawing interest. Probably it is. 

If it be true that the showing contained in the 
Monitor be an “abstract” (that is, “ a sammary 
containing the substance”) of the company’s as- 
sets, it were better for the company had the “ ab- 
stract” never been prepared by its officers, and, 
indeed, in noticing the company’s advertisement 
in the same number of the Monitor, we find no 
claim is made to having any capital or assets 
whatever. It reads as follows: Guarantee fund, 
$250,000; guarantee fund subscribed, $150,000. 
Nothing is claimed to have been paid or secured, 
and so far the officers of the company are desery- 
ing of commendation, unless we hold them re- 
sponsible for the results of this ingenuous word- 
ing. It is possible that the advertisement was 
not intended to deceive, yet it can not be denied 
that by using the words “Central Department, 
Empire Building, Nos. 128 and 130 La Salle 
Street, Chicago,” an impression is carried to the 
mind of the reader, that the company own or 
have an interest, other than leasehold, in that 
valuable building. This style of advertising 
contrasts strongly with the statement in the ad- 
vertisement above referred to, that “ this compa- 
ny is presented to the favorable consideration of 
the public on its own merits,” unless there be 
merit in obtaining business in this peculiar man- 
ner. 

The advantages which are claimed are these : 

1. Security. (We “won’t count this time.”) 

2. Mutuality ; guaranteeing all surplus to the 
mutual members. (Exceedingly safe proposi- 
tion.) 

3. Liberality; lawful to make investments in 
every state. (No joke intended.) 

4. Justice; required by law to maintain exact 
and equitable relations in its several departments 
of business. (Undoubtedly the same per centage 
of the cash receipts, from each department, has 
been used in disbursement.) 

5. Economy; the company pay only legal 
interest in the guarantee fund, not that “ sub- 
scribed,” but that which is not subscribed—thus 
saving to the mutual members thousands of dol- 
lars. (Suppressed laughter among the boys. A 
man lost a $100,000 In a single year on live 
stock, because he didn’t have the cows to raise 
the calves.) 

6. No restrictions as to travel. (Parties insur- 
ing, and their legal representatives, allowed to 
travel in company in search of Dr. Livingstone, 
whenever lost.) 

7. No extra charge for change of residence, 
(Nurses in yellow-fever and small-pox hospitals 
at ten per cent. reduced rates, a la homeopathy, 
etc.) 

8. Non-forfeiture of policies. 
“taken.”’) 

9. All policies endowment. (Propose to deal 
exclusively with the party insured.) 

10. Subject to future legislation., (Not ne- 
cessary atall; the surplus to be divided among 
the mutual members, you know.) 

Sincerely, the author of so many strong points, 
out of so little material, should no longer be left 
in obscurity. We nominate him as the successor 
of Hon. Wm. Barnes, subject to the decision of 
the people of the state of New-York. 


THE CENSOR. 
a a 


Tue receipts of the San Francisco fire insur- 
ance companies during the first eleven months 
of 1867, according to the returns made to the In- 
ternal Revenue department, were as follows : 


(After they are 





DOD 6 dccccachnncd enbiescn1sbsgnnssestuineeseses $689,280 
DOR cvcccccsiccccccscccsccsesese seeesessseecooes 313,561 
Pts cscacvnes 2026650400ess-e0udebouetaseetes 271,330 
IN DUE 605s 06 o5 004005 00s0kneseseseo-ones 167,786 
NOE v6. 66inc060se 4 90 0pcenesbenssnsonses oueess 208,674 
I Sn. n.0:4:05,0.450000064000009000000080000860 128,485 
Merchants’ Mutual Marine. .......0..-seccccccseses 158,034 
DOCTOR o.oo ckcccccccececestneenesetecdoes ce cese 81,567 
PD POU Fac 0 ct weeusissedeseseseesiveetwes ens 108,958 
Batt. FEMS. ..o.0.0 006000005880 cccsseenseeessecees 48,616 

WONEE, 0 0n60cecicescncecevaneds acdecsbueddsses $2,163,191 


Oe 


ANOTHER homeopathic life insurance compa- 
ny is organizing in 


ew York. 





OUR HARTFORD LETTER. 


From our own Correspondent. 
HaRtTForD, Conn., Jan. 26. 

I sEND you below a statement, carefully com- 
piled from the records in the United States asses- 
sor’s office in this city, of the amount of monthly 
receipts, during 1867, of the eleven fire insurance 
companies whose home offices are at Hartford : 
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The following summary shows the amount of 
money distributed to stockholders by recent 
dividends of Hartford insurance companies : 
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COMPANIES. & |amount.| 5 @ 
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tna Fire (quarterly)........ 06 | $180,000) $ 

Hartford Fire (semi-annual). . .08 80,000) 190 
Pheenix Fire (quarterly) 08 18,000} 173 
Merchants’ Fire (semi-annual).......... .06 12,000; 141 
City Fire (quarterly)...........0...00+- .08 7,500; 125 
Connecticut Fire (quarterly) ........... .06 12,000; 100 
North American Fire (quarterly)........ 06 18,000} 100 
Charter Oak Fire.........cseecee sooes 05 7,500) 37} 
Hartford Live Stock ............0000008 -10} 15,000) 120 
DOV oo cc0s isvcvkecesesssvecesees -08' 25, 100 








Tue possibility of constructing fire-proof thea- 
tres comes under notice in the Engineer. It 
shows that unless the stage portion of the build- 
ing can be dealt with satisfactorily, it is little 
more than folly to attempt to render the rest of 





the house really fire-proof. It believes it to be 
utterly impossible to make s fittings in- 
combustible. Matters there are in the hands of 
the scene —— and the manager, and the engi- 
neer should not attempt to interfere with the ar- 
rangements of these gentlemen, which, upon the 
whole, are excellent. His course is clear. Let 
him provide a wall of iron ready to be dropped 
at a moment’s notice between the stage eal the 
auditorium. In other words, let the stage front 
be fitted with a revolving iron or steel curtain, 
which may be let down, as sailors say, “ by the 
run,” ata moment’s notice. Long before flame 
could pass this barrier the audience could esca 
from the building, while the chances of extin- 
guishing the fire behind it, would be greatly in- 
creased <4 its action in cutting off the supply of 
air. Such a curtain is already in use in one 
Scottish theatre. 





+> + 
DIVIDENDS. 
NEW YORK. 
The following New York city companies 
declared semi-annual dividends in January : 


American, 3}; Germania, 5; Yonkers and New York, 5; 
Arctic, 5; North American, 5; Pork, 5; Hanover, 5; Com- 
merce, 5; Columbia, 5; Citizen’s, 10; Lamar, 6; Montauk, 
5; Relief,5: North American, 5; Lorillard, 5; Common- 
wealth, 5; Empire City, 7; New York Equitable, 6; Fire- 
men’s, 7; Globe, 5; HoWard, 5; Kings County, 5; Long 
Island, 151; Mercantile, 5; New Amsterdam, B; People’s 
Fire, 5; Tradesmen’s 5; United States, 5; Mechanics and 
Traders’, 5; American Exchange, 5; Humboldt,5; Niagara, 
5; Manhattan, 5; Star, 5; Williamsburg,5; tna, (of New 
York,) 5; Clinton Pacific, 8; Nassau, 10; Guardian Mutual 
Life, 34. i 

PITTSBURG. 

The following Pittsburg fire insurance compa- 
nies, last month, declared the following dividends 
per share, free of taxes: 

Allegheny, $3; National, $250; Manufacturers and Mer- 
chant’s, $3; Boatmen’s Fire and Marine, $3; People's, $3. 

8T. LOUIS, 


The St. Louis fire insurance companies have 
declared semi-annual dividends, as follows: 


Franklin, 5 per cent.; Union, 4; St. Louis, 10; Globe Mu- 
tual, 5; United States, 5; Citizens’, 5; Great Republic, 10; 
Marine, 10; Pacific, (annual), 5. 


ENGLAND. 


The following are the latest annual dividends 
of some of the principal English fire and life 
insurance companies : 

Albert Life, 5; Atlas Life,6: Argus Life, 6; Clerical, Medi- 
cal and General, 5; Crown, 48; Eagle,5; General, 6; Gre- 
sham, 5; Guardian, 5; Imperial Fire, 42; Imperial Life, 9}; 
Law Life, 44; Law Fire, 6; Lancashire, 10; Liverpool, London 
and Globe, 6; Liverpool and London Fire and Life, 20; N. 
British and Mercantile, 10; Ocean Marine, 10; Provident 
Life, 12}; Royal, 112-5; Union, 68$; Sun Fire, 6}; Universal 


Life, 39. 
+ ~> «—____—_ 
NATIONAL DEBTS. 


TueE United States owe now, $2,508,125,160. 

England, with smaller population and a poorer 
country, owes $4,003,794,235. 

France owes $2,340,029,890; her debt has in- 
creased one hundred and thirty per cent., in thir- 
teen years, and increases yearly, while the pop- 
ulation remains almost stationary. 

Austria owes $1,316,103,201, and has increased 
her debt one hundred and eight per cent. in 
eighteen years. 

italy owes $1,071,918,040, and her debt has in- 
creased, in six years, one hundred and fifty-eight 
per cent. 

Prussia owes $245,766,503, and has lately spent 
much more than her income. 

Spain, with less than half our Pa. and 
not a twentieth part of our wealth or productive 
power, owes $819,887,360. 

THERE is some talk of starting a plate glass 
insurance company in New York. A respecta- 
ble and responsible organization of this charac- 
ter is worthy of consideration, as opening up a 
new line of business on this side of the Atlantic, 
or at least as testing upon a proper basis whether 
the time has yet arrived for writing upon such 
hazards in the United States. The trouble is, 
that in new insurance fields fraudylent opera- 
tions are apt to be the first to enter. We under- 
stand that the New York organization will be 
unobjectionable. 
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DECISIONS IN INSURANCE CASES. 


ASSIGNED POLICIES. 
Ar the September session of the Supreme 


court of the state of Connecticut, a case of great | 


importance to assignees of life policies was de- 


cided ; by which it may be seen that this kind of | 
security is of but little practical value where the | 


policy is made out in the name of the wife: 


The policy was insured upon the life of George | 


Kendall, to Mary E. Kendall, his wife, for her 
sole use, etc. The promise to pay was with the 
wife, her executors, administrators, and assignees, 


and the promising clause provided further, that, | 


“Tn case of the death of the said Mary E. before 


the said George, the amount of the insurance | 


money shall be payable to her children,” ete. 


In the life of the husband, the wife assigned | 
the policy for value to Mr. Burroughs. The | 


wife died four days before her husband, both of 
them being victims of yellow fever at Newbern. 
They left one child under age, Henry L. Kendall 


being his guardian. The assignees and the guar- | 


dian both claimed the fund from the company. 
The claim of the assignees was, that the power of 
appointment was given in terms by the Policy, 
and that the contract to pay the insurance money 
to the children in case suggested was to apply 
only to unassigned policies.” The guardian relied 
upon the letter of the particular policy, and up- 


on the spirit of the contract of insurance for the | 
benefit of a husband’s family, citing, with other | 


authorities, the cases of Moehring v. Mitchell, in 
1 Barbour Ch., and Eadie %. Simmon, in 26 
New York. The latter case goes so far as to say 
that these policies are not assignable at all in law 
or in equity, and that the wife surviving her hus- 
band may still recover the insurance fund, al- 
though she has attempted to assign it in his life. 


Counsel for the guardian in the Kendall case | 
were not obliged to go so far as this decision | 


warranted. It was admitted that the wife could 
assign her interest in the policy, but it was claim- 


ed that her interest was only one liable to defeat, | 


and that the assignees took the security burden- 
ed with its infirmity. 

The court upheld the claims of the guardian, 
and ordered the fund to be paid to him, allowing 
the assignees the actual amount of cash disbursed 
by them for premiums to keep the policy alive. 





THE NON-LIABILITY OF COMPANIES FOR ACTS OF 
BROKERS. 

Tue following is a copy of the decision in the 
important brokerage case of Simeon Mack ef a. 
vs. The American Exchange Fire Insurance 
company, delivered recently in the First District 
court of the city of New York: 

“This action was tried on the 17th day of De- 


cember, 1867. The facts were substantially as | 


follows: 


“On or about July 13, 1867, the plaintiffs ap- | 
plied to the defendants, through I. F. Dobson | 


& Co., insurance brokers, for insurance on goods 
in plaintiff’s store, and defendants consented to 
insure to the extent of $5,000. Nothing further 
transpired between the brokers and the defend- 
ants at that time, beyond simply making the 


application and acceptance of the risk. Shortly | 


afterwards the defendants made out the policy 
and sent it to the office of I. F. Dobson & Co., in 


New York city. I: F. Dobson & Co. sent it to | 


the plaintiffs, and received the premium from the 
plaintiffs, but never paid it to the defendants, and 
subsequently failed. 

“On October 22, 1867, the defendants demand- 


ed the premium of plaintiffs on penalty of can- | 


cellation of the policy, and payment not being 


made, defendant’s secretary accordingly notified | 
plaintiffs that the policy was cancelled for non- | 


payment of premium. To this plaintiffs reply, 


claiming that the premium had been paid to de- | 


fendants’ agents, and insisted upon holding de- 


fendants liable upon the policy. Defendants’ | 
secretary replied, denying that the agents in | 


question were the agents of the company. The 
plaintiffs thereupon brought this action to re- 
cover back the premium alleged by them to have 


t 


| been paid to the defendants on the ground of the 
policy having been cancelled. 

“The defendants’ officers testified that they 
| never employed I. F. Dobson & Co. in this 
| or any other case; that they had at different 
times taken risks which had been brought to 
them by these brokers; that it had been and was 
customary with them to allow a rebate of ten 
per cent. on the premium when it was paid, in 
favor of the insured, whether the application 
was made through a broker or by the insured di- 
rectly, and that they had nothing to do with 
what disposition was made of this rebate as be- 
tween the insured and the broker, or what al- 
lowance was made to the broker by the insured. 

“In this case it appears that the brokers re- 
ceived from the plaintiffs the entire premium, 
less five per cent. 

“This was understood to be a test case, there 
being upwards of $50,000 of insurance obtained 
for these plaintiffs, in various companies by the 
same brokers, in the same way. This case was 
submitted by counsel in written points, and the 
time extended by adjournment, by consent, to 
give the justice sufficient time to examine the 
questions involved. 
| “Judgment has now been rendered for the de- 
fendants.” 





FAILURE TO PAY PREMIUM NOTE VITIATES A POLICY. 
In the Superior court of Cincinnati an inter- 
esting suit was lately brought against the Home 
Fire Insurance company : 
“The plaintiff was the owner of a tannery in 


/ance upon it in the Home Insurance company, 
and gave his note for the payment of the pre- 


'mium. When the note became due he was noti- | 


| fied of it, and returned his policy, stating that he 


that they would not cancel it, but that they had 
a way to compel the payment of premium notes. 
Meantime the tannery burned down, and the 
plaintiff then proposed to pay the premium note, 
and receive indemnity for his loss, claiming that 
as the company had refused to cancel the policy 
| it was in full force. 

“The court, Taft, said that the rulings of one 
supreme court were such as to leave him no dis- 
| cretion but to decide that the failure to pay the 

premium note when it became due, vitiated the 
| policy. It was the language of the courts that 
| the insurance companies must have their pre- 
|miums before they can pay their losses, and, 
| therefore, they are more liberally dealt with than 
| other parties. Judgment would be rendered for 
| the defendant.” 


| 





CURIOSITIES OF ENGLISH INSURANCE LAW. 


LATE English papers contain an account of a 
woman effecting an insurance, for £200, on the life 
of a child with whom she was quite unconnected, 
receiving the amount on the death, and applying 
the chief part of the sum for her own benefit in 
assuring the life of another. It seems very 
strange that such an operation was successful, in 
view of the fact that judicial decisions in the 
British Courts have over and over again made 
clear the invalidity of a life policy where no in- 
surable interest exists. The interference of the 


-growth of speculative and gambling operations 
on human life. It was enacted in 1744 that “no 
insurance shall be made on the life of any person 

| whatsoever, where the party on whose account 
such policy shall be made shall have no interest, 
or by way of gaming or wagering; and that 

every such insurance shall be null and void. It 
shall not be lawful to make any policy on the 
life of any person without inserting in the policy 
the name of the party interested therein, or for 
what use, or on whose account such policy is so 
made. Where the insured hasan interest in such 
life, no greater sum shall be received from the in- 
surer than the amount of the interest of the in- 
sured in such life.” In 1777, Lord Mansfield in 
adjudicating a case declared, ‘‘that a policy of 
assurance, when entered into without an insura- 
ble interest, was against the purport of the Act 
' 1744, and contrary to English notions of morali- 


the town of London, Ohio, and effected an insur- | 


desired it canceled. The company informed him | 


Legislature was called for expressly to hinder the | 


ty.” In 1830, a similar decision was arrived at 
in the case of a gentleman who assured the life of 
his son for £5,000. When the case was tried, the 
grounds on which the counsel endeavored to 
prove aninsurable interest were, that the father 
had expended a large sum in maintaining and 
educating the deceased ; that if a man had an in- 
surable interest in his own life, he certainly had 
in that of his son; that a father might have 
many valuable rights and expectations depend- 
ing on it which he could only protect by an 
insurance; that by the statute of Elizabeth, if a 
father became poor in his old age, and his son 
was capable of maintaining him, he was bound 
| to do so, and therefore the chances of the father 

being maintained in his old age was decreased by 
| the death of his son. Mr. Justice Bayley, in giv- 
| ing judgment, said, “Ifa father, wishing to give 
| his son some property to dispose of, made an in- 

surance on his son’s life, not for the father’s own 
| benefit, but for the benefit of his son, there was 
no law to prevent his doing so; but that would 
| be a transaction quite different from the present; 
and if the notion prevailed that such an insurance 
as this one now in question was valid, the sooner 
it was corrected the better.” 








—_— 
et et 


THE IOWA INSURANCE REPORT. 





Tue Auditor of the State of Iowa, in his last 
annual report just presented to the state legisla- 
ture, now in session, makes the following official 
statement in regard to insurance in Iowa: 


Insurance against loss by fire, accident, death, 
etc., has become a very important branch of busi- 
ness. The fortunes of individuals and families 
have become involved in it to such an extent as 
to make it the imperative duty of our legislators 
to see that the interests of the insured are prop- 
erly cared for, and the business of insurance 
| safely and successfully managed. It is the duty 
|of the State to require the corporations of this 
State to organize with capital sufficient, and to be 
managed with such skill and honesty, as to fully 
warrant the confidence that is necessarily re- 
quired to be placed in them in order to have 
them compete with insurance companies organ- 
ized in other States, that are now doing business 
in Iowa. By our lawsa joint stock company 
may be organized and do business with little or 
no cash capital. No public officer is required to 
examine and pass upon their statements. Unlike 
foreign insurance companies, they are not requir- 
ed to obtain the Auditor's certificate, nor publish 
statements showing their condition. We have 
many good, reliable companies organized in this 
State, but they can not successfully compete with 
foreign insurance companies, for the reason that so 
many other home companies are doing business 
without capital or bottom of any kind, and the 
public has no means by which to distinguish the 
reliable from the unreliable companies. Our law re- 
quires a foreign insurance company to file with 
the auditor of state an annual statement of its 
condition, setting forth the amount of its capital 
stock, amount of same paid in cash, how invest- 
ed, and proofs of investment; also the amount 
of its liabilities. This statement is sworn to by 
the president and secretary of the company. In 
this statement they are required to show that 
they are possessed of at least one hundred thousand 
dollars of actual capital invested in stocks, of at 
least par value, or in bonds or mortgages on real 
estate worth double the amount for which the 
same is mortgaged. Upon examination of this 
statement and accompanying proofs of invest- 
ment, if satisfactory, the auditor issues a certifi- 
cate thereof, acknowledging their compliance 
with the law, and their right to transact business 
in this state by properly accredited agents. 

This certificate and copy of the statement filed, 
is published one week in three daily, and three 
weeks in five weekly newspapers. Every agent 
before doing business for any foreign insurance 
company, must procure the auditor’s certificate, 
certifying that he is duly appointed by said com- 
pany their lawful agent and attorney, to take 
risks of insurance and to acknowledge service of 
process, etc. This certificate is accompanied 
with a copy of statement, both of which are filed 
with the clerk of the county in which he is 
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licensed to do business. The auditor’s certificate 
granted to a foreign insurance company carries 
with it, in some sense, the guaranty of the state 
of its fitness for the purposes it presumes to ac- 
complish, and of its pecuniary responsibility. 
The absence of any requirement of this kind, the 
small amount of authorized capital stock with 
which they are organized, and above all the small 
amount of cash capital paid up, will forever pre- 
vent our home insurance companies from ac- 
quiring permanent stability and credit. No 
home company whose capital mostly consists of 
stock-notes, no matter how skillfully and honest- 
ly managed, has ever been able to compete with 
foreign insurance companies, and for the reasons 
I have given; more than half a million of money 
is annually carried out of this state by foreign 
insurance companies. Were our home compa- 
nies placed upon a basis that would command 
the confidence and respect of our citizens, this 
large amount of money, or at least a great share 
of it, would be kept in their own circle, and 
would add just so much more to the cash capital 
of our State. Many of our Iowa companies are 
established on a good basis, and managed by men 
of the highest integrity, and best business quali- 
fications, but for want of a law requiring any 
particular amount of capital to be invested, and 
in absence of all official reports, their standing 
and condition is not known outside of their own 
circle of stockholders. 

In my opinion a law requiring each company 
organized in this State to havea capital of at least 
$100,000, with 25 per cent. of the same paid up, 
and invested in stocks of par value or bonds, and 
mortgages secured on real estate worth double 
the amount for which it is mortgaged, would be 
beneficial to the insurer and insured, would give 
the people confidence in them, and would retain 
within our State a large amount of the money 
that is annually paid to foreign insurance com- 
panies. 
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RAILWAY MURDER, 


A.tHovuanH it may be beyond the bounds of 
human skill and foresight to provide wholly 
against accidents by rail, the art of prevention 
can be carried almost to perfection, and it should 
be in this country, if any where; for of the 95,727 
miles of railway which had been constructed in 
the world at the end of 1866, nearly 37,000 were 
in the United States. 

The art of prevention has been particularly 
studied in Great Britain, and with what success- 
ful results is shown by the mortality returns. In 
1866, 318 passengers, employees, and others, were 
killed, and 272 injured, on the railroads of New 
York and Massachusetts alone, a grand total of 
588 persons were killed or injured on 4,350 miles 
of track. The number of passengers of all classes 
in New York and Massachusetts, for 1866, was 
40,381,514; consequently, one passenger was kill- 
ed for every 1,366,050 passengers carried, and one 
either killed or injured for every 284,377 passen- 
gers carried. The whole number of miles travel- 
ed by the trains, passenger and freight included, 
was 32,833,967; so that one life was lost, of em- 
ployees and others, for every 114,804 miles travel- 
ed by trains, and one person, exclusive of passen- 
gers, was either killed or injured for every 73,619 
miles traveled by the trains. 

Turning now to Great Britain and Ireland, we 
find that during the year 1862, the last for which 
we have any returns, but 35 passengers were 
killed, and 536 injured, while only 181 servants 
of companies or of contractors, trespassers, and 
others were killed, and 64 injured. he distance 
traveled by the trains was 108,061,797 miles, and 
the total number of passengers carried, 197,400,- 
000—that is to say, one passenger was killed for 
every 5,640,000 carried ; one passenger either in- 
jured or killed for every 345,709 passengers car- 
ried ; one servant of company or contractors and 
others killed for every 597,026 miles traveled by 
the trains, and one servant of company, etc., 
either killed or injured for every 441,068 miles 
traveled by the trains, 

A writer in the North American Review, to 
whom we are indebted for these figures, draws 
from them the following ratio of accidents in 
proportion to public accommodation under the 





two systems of New York and Massachusetts, 
and Great Britain and Ireland; 

Twenty-one passengers killed in New York 
and Massachusetts, for five in Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

Six passengers either injured or killed in New 
York and Massachusetts, to five in Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

Twenty-one persons other than passengers 
killed in New York and Massachusetts, for four 
in Great Britain and Ireland. 

Six persons other than passengers either injur- 
ed or killed in New York and Massachusetts to 
one in Great Britain and Ireland. 

The free employment of guards and flagmen, 
in Great Britain, and on the Continent, goes 
very fur toward securing this immunity against 
accidents. They patrol the roads, and by means 
of signals, make known to approaching trains 
displacement of rails, obstructions upon the track, 
etc. In Germany, and some other continental 
countries, women are employed for this service, 
who have their little cabins built along the track, 
furnished them free of rent, and who contrive to 
live upon a very small remuneration. Some 
years ago, the Hudson River Road introduced 
flagmen, and they are now stationed, one for 
every two miles of track. They receive eleven 
shillings a day pay, and are contented with their 
lot. There are large numbers of individuals dis- 
abled by the war, or otherwise, who would be 
only too glad to engage in such service. There 
will never be any real safety upon our roads 
until the flagmen are introduced upon all of them. 
Their presence on the Buffalo and State Line 
route would have prevented the Angola disaster. 

Great care is exercised across the water in 
securing efficient, practical, and responsible di- 
rectors and employees; whereas we are told by 
the writer alluded to above, that there area great 
many men now at the head of, or employed by 
our railroads, who have worked themselves into 
office by their own, or their friends’ maneuver- 
ing, and who have no peculiar fitness for their 
positions, little knowledge of the common details, 
and none whatever of the more important prin- 
ciples involved in railroad science. 

Great care is exercised in Europe in selectin 
a superior quality of rails, whereas we are tol 
by the *“‘ North American” writer, that the rails 
of the past fifteen or twenty years have, in most 
cases, proved far inferior to those used at first in 
the United States. 

The question of laying down steel rails is now 
attracting considerable attention, and we hear 
that both the New Haven and Hudson River 
Roads have made arrangements to introduce 
them. Their limited use in England has proved 
highly satisfactory. In 1862 steel rails were laid 
at different points on the London and North- 
western route, where, owing to the excessively 
heavy character of the traffic, iron rails were 
usually worn out or very materially injured in 
the course of a few months. A paper read not 
long since before the Society of Civil Engineers, 
of England, says: “Two twenty-one feet steel 
rails laid in 1862, at the Chalk Farm Bridge, side 
by side with two ordinary iron rails, were, after 
outlasting sixteen faces of the iron rails, taken 
out in August, 1865; and the one face only, 
which had been exposed during a period of more 
than three years to the enormous traffic amount- 
ing to something like 9,550,000 engines, trucks, 
etc., and 95,577,240 tons, athough evenly worn 
to the extent of a little more than a quarter of an 
inch, still appears to be capable of enduring a 
good deal more of work.” These rails, the author 
of this paper argues, will not only prove cheaper 
in the end, but, what is of infinitely more im- 
portance, will, through the less frequent breaking 
up of the road, materially add to the safety of 
the traveling public, the engineers, and other em- 
ployees of roads. The experiments to be made 
on the Hudson and New Haven Roads will be 
watched with interest. Should thev prove sat- 
isfactory, there are many routes in the country 
which are able to,,and should introduce steel 
rails. When the afove and other steps — 
toward safety by rail have been taken, increase 
speed will naturally follow, and the traveling 
public can then move over the country without 
apprehension at the rate of fifty miles an hour, 
as is now the case in England. 





ITEMS. 


InsvuRANCE Commissioner Sanford, of Massa- 
chusetts, has addressed a circular to the actuaries 
and officers of the different life companies doing 
business in that state, inviting from them a dis- 
cussion of the relative merits of the contribu- 
tion and per centage systems of dividends, in the 
following aspects : 

1. As doing strict or mathematical justice to 
the assured. 

2. As regards simplicity, and convenience of 
adoption and actual use by life insurance compa- 
nies, 

8. As regards the practicability of substitu- 
ting one plan for another already in use, having 
due regard to the rights of old and new mem- 
bers, and to the good faith of the company. 

4. As tending in all points of view, present 
or future, to promote and guard the rights and 
interests of policy holders and the strength and 
stability of the company. 

5. You will please embody in your reply, if 
the “combination” plan is recommended, the 
rules, methods, and mathematical formulas neces- 
sary or most convenient for its practical appli-. 
cation, in such form and with such explanations, 
as will make them intelligible to practical mathe- 
maticians. 


Tue Deputy Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue decides that any written or printed words, 
transferring the ownership of a policy, either 
with or without the signature of the owner, re- 
quire the same stamp as the original policy. 
The party who “makes, signs, or issues” such 
assignment incures the penality imposed for non- 
compliance with the law. This would apply to 
the party who writes the words which give effect 
to the transfer, whether an officer or agent of the 
company orthe owner of the policy. The transfer 
of a policy from one building to another should 
be stamped as a new policy; and in general, 
when a material change, such as a change of the 
property insured or in the amount of the insur- 
ance, is made in an insurance policy by erasures, 
interlining, or otherwise, after it has been issued, 
the changed policy is a new contract of insur- 
ance, and requires a new stamp. A permit for 
builders’ risk, or changing the terms of a policy 
in minor matters, should usually be stamped as 
an agreement. 


Ir is said that Jay Cooke is engineering the 
organization of “ The National Life Insurance 
company of the United States,” with a capital of 
$1,000,000, one-half of which is to be taken by 
the banking house of Jay Cooke & Co., while 
other representatives of the largest moneyed in- 
terests of the country will be heavy stockhold- 
ers. C.H. Clark, President of the First Nation- 
al bank of Philadelphia will be president, and 
Emerson W. Peet, of the Mutual Life Insurance 
company of New York, will be appointed act- 
uary. The new company will adopt the non- 
participating system. 

A TABLE has been compiled, showing thecauses 
of fires in London. Candles caused 11 per cent., 
curtains nearly 10 per cent., gas nearly 8 per 
cent., flues nearly 8 per cent., sparks from pipes 
41¢ per cent., children playing with fire 174 per 
cent., lucifer matches nie. per cent., smoking 
tobacco 11¢ per cent., stoves 11¢ per cent., spon- 
taneous ignition nearly 1 per cent., and other 
known causes 191¢ per cent., while the unknown 
causes were 33 per cent. The proportion of Lon- 
don fires from unknown causes increased from 
25 per cent., in 1850, to 44 per cent., in 1866. Of 
the 589 fires which occurred in London from un- 
known causes in 1866, more than 480 were on 
property insured against loss or damage by fire. 


Mr. Isaac ABBatt, Secretary of the Mutual 
Life Insurance company, of New York, died in 
that city on New Year’s day. He had been con- 
nected with the company for twenty-five years. 
At the time of its organization by Mr. Morris 
Robinson, Mr, Abbatt was its only book-keeper. 


Tue Hartford Life: and Accident Insurance 
company announces that it has concluded to dis- 
continue altogether the accidental department 
of their business, and in future will conduct a 
strictly life business. 
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THE NEW YORK INQUISITION. 

Oup Dr. Beecher once remarked that when 
ever a good enterprise was gotten well under 
way, the devil was sure to get on the box and 
drive; and it is indeed a sad comment on human 
nature that sooner or later the organizations and 
institutions which we have been wont to regard 
firmer than the adamantine rock, are found to 
be full of elements of weakness and decay. A 
political system like ours, where a demagogue 
may climb to the pinnacle of power, is fraught 
with many disadvantages. We are ever at the 
mercy of ambitious men who, by the aid of in- 


fluential friends, if not by cunning and all the | 


usual devices of insidious trickery, succeed in 
procuring positions of honor and trust which 
they are utterly incompetent to fill. And, if the 
position be lucrative, the same means that ele- 
vated them will help retain them. 

We are led to these remarks from “Ariel's” 
communication on the expenses of the life in- 
surance companies, in which he heartily endorses 
the action of Mr. Barnes, the insurance inguisitor 
of the State of New York. 

That the mutual companies of this country 
are not exhibiting the right spirit toward their 
supporters in many instances, we think can be 
readily proven. Policy holders do but little vot- 
ing at elections, and are frequently regarded as in- 
truders if they apply for information at the home 
office. No effort is made on the part of the 
companies to furnish to each member carefully 
detailed statements of receipts and disburse- 
ments. Whatever he gets of this kind must 
come through the newspapers or state reports. 
But the right of a member of a corporation to 
understand al the details of management, involy- 
ing, as they necessarily must, many things which 
are not for the public eye, is one thing, and the 
right of a state superintendent of insurance to 
compel companies to divulge them is another. 

A mutual insurance company is a family. 
Very true, but must the family be allowed to 
possess no knowledge or information that is pe- 
culiarly their own? Whois this mighty Cesar 
that demands these things of the companies on 
pain of exclusion? The fact is, Mr. Barnes, in 
his impudent questions to the companies, gives 
evidence of utter want of fitness for his position. 
The business of a state superintendent is to de- 
cide upon the soundness of companies, to learn 
the ratio of their assets to their liabilities, and to 
ascertain whether those assets are properly in- 
vested. His investigations should be thorough, 
and bear the stamp of dignity. He is the officer 
of a great state, and he must not bring its good 
name into disrepute. He must avoid a course of 
action which will convict him of being a parti- 
san. He should be above all jealousy and nar- 
row mindedness. In him the community should 
recognize the large-hearted, magnanimous, in- 





corruptible searcher after, and exponentof truth, 
and _ his intelligence and capacity should be be- 
yond all question. Measured after this method, 
Mr. Barnes is a failure. We appeal to his pub- 
lished official reports. We are willing that the 
case should go to the jury after simply reading 
to them his thirty catechetical articles. By these 
alone he may be weighed and found wanting. 
And we wonder at the patience of the over- 
worked officers of companies in submitting as 
they do to the needless burdens imposed upon 
them. One would think that they would rebel 
and hurl this incompetent official from his seat. 

One result to be deprecated has followed from 
this meddlesome and utterly useless inquisitorial 
system. It has widened the breach between 
companies, by setting agents a bad example for 
prying into the private affairs of their neigh- 
bors. Never has there been in this country such 
a disreputable strife among agents and compa- 
nies, as during the year 1867. Means have been 
employed for traducing highly honorable insti- 
tutions of too disgraceful a character to be men- 
tioned in a respectable newspaper. We charge 
Mr. Barnes with being an aider and abettor in 
this nefarious business. Let the unworthy and 
incompetent official be deposed. Take the reins 
and whip from his hands. Bid him come down 
from off the coach. 








LIFE INSURANCE AND SANITARY RE. 
FORM. 


WHATEVER tends to the improvement of the 
public health; whatever increases the length and 
value of human life; and especially whatever 
mitigates, or to any extent prevents the 
fearful inroads of that class of diseases termed 
“zymotic,” is of interest and value to life in- 
surance companies. For it is just precisely this 
class of diseases, — which obey no fixed laws, 
either as to time or place; which lawlessly in- 
vade and ruthlessly cut down all classes of men, 
all ranks of society, people of all ages and of 
every nationality, — which has for all time, baf- 
fled the calculations and expectations of men. 

Moreover, zymotic diseases often take the form 
of epidemics, when they seem to move like in- 
vading armies, rapidly prostrating whole com- 
munities, and scattering death and devastation 
on every hand. Ordinary sources of death, such 
as the more common diseases, of which every 
locality has its peculiar endemic forms, may be 
provided against with entire certainty and abso- 
lute safety ; since, these diseases being governed 
by fixed and reliably permanent laws, the expe- 
rience of the past may be safely trusted as a 
guide for the future. But no calculations can be 
made which may be considered entirely trust- 
worthy as regards the probable prospective mor- 
tality from zymotic forms of disease, as, for ex- 
ample, cholera, small pox, and yellow fever. 
These diseases must either be prevented by strin- 
gent and intelligent sanitary measures, or patient- 
ly endured.as best we may. 

But it is a well-established and incontrovertible 
fact, that diseases belonging to this class — de- 
pendent as they always are upon paludal or ani- 
mal poisons, or upon specific disease poisons; 
or conveyed from one locality to another, 
either directly or indirectly, by human inter- 
course, or through the medium of the air, or of 
drinking water; or propagated by the con- 





sumption of the flesh of diseased animals; or’ 
lastly, oft-times generated, as it were, by the 
miserable quality or actual absence of the 
means of subsistence among the poor and desti- 
tute,—may be to a great extent abated, and in 
some instances, at least, absolutely prevented 
and abolished, by the rigid enforcement of a sys- 
tem of well devised and searching sanitary reg- 
ulations. In proof of this, we need only point 
to New York five years ago, when a gang of 
men, who disgraced the name of health offi- 
cers, shamefully neglected every duty but that 
of protecting the people’s money; allowed filth 
and garbage of every kind to accumulate in their 
streets, scattering disease, and misery, and death 
throughout the length and breadth of that un- 
fortunate and ill-governed city ; and now, when a 
board of health as celebrated for honesty, effi- 
ciency and untiring energy, as its predecessor 
was for scoundrelism and incapacity, rigidly and 
fearlessly enforces the Metropolitan Health bill, 
giving to the people of New Yorka freedom 
from contagious and epidemic diseases which 
they never knew before. 

We waste no time in parading arguments to 
prove the absolute necessity and paramount im- 
portance of sanitary laws, and of boards of 
health to enforce them; and it were equally 
useless to lecture the public on the duty of sup- 
porting and encouraging the health boards in 
the performance of their duties; but we have 
somewhat to say to the life insurance compa- 


nies. 
If aman should go about, gravely lecturing 


fire underwriters on the benefits of paid fire 
departments, and steam fire engines in large 
cities, he would at once be voted insane, and 
would doubtless be trundled off to Jacksonville, 
and consigned to the tender mercies of that prince 
of philanthropists— Dr. McFarland — yet, an 
efficient, well drilled, and well paid fire depart- 
ment is of no more importance, and of no greater 
benefit to the fire companies, than are energetic, 
well informed and well paid boards of health to 
life companies. In fact they are precisely anal- 
ogous; the one prevents the destruction of pro- 
perty by extensive conflagrations; the other ar- 
rests the destruction of human life by the inroads 
of epidemic diseases. Here, however, the anal- 
ogy ends; for, while fire departments are in 
constant receipt of words of encouragement, 
and tokens of appreciation from boards of un- 
derwriters, never was a sanitary board known 
to receive a cheering recognition, or testimonials 
of friendly interest from a life insurance com- 
pany. Let a patent fire extinguisher be an- 
nounced for exhibition in any of our large cities, 
and a committee of underwriters is straightway 
appointed to examine into its merits; but who 
ever knew the president or agent of a life 
company to investigate the merits and promote 
the public use of disinfectants? Yet here again 
the analogy is precisely the same, except that the 
sanitary measure has the strongest claim by just 
so much as human life is more valuable than 
property acquired by the agency of human 
hands. 

Now this is all wrong, and a thorough-going 
reform is imperatively called for. In the first 
place the officers of every life insurance com- 
pany should, at the same time, be a board 
of sanitarians; if located in a large city they 
should actively coéperate with the local board 
of health; they should have at hand the latest 
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and best, and, in fact, all the works upon 
sanitary science, and they should be very care- 
ful to keep them free of dust by frequent 
usage; their consulting physician should be 
an active promoter of sanitary science, and if 
he be connected with the health board so much 
the better; wherever agencies are established in 
large cities, or even populous towns—especially 
manufacturing towns—their agents and medi- 
cal examiners should, so far as possible, be im- 
pressed and re-impressed with the importance 
and possibility of the prevention of disease, and 
they should be urged to second the efforts of the 
board of health under whose administration 
they may be located. 

Secondiy, every life insurance company 
should be provided with a good supply of sani- 
tary tracts — or, better still, small books or pam- 
phlets of not over a dozen or twenty pages —in 
which the outlines of sanitary science are 
briefly and tersely set forth, for gratuitous circu- 
lation. These should be supplied to agents, and 
by them to every person insured, in quantities 
sufficient for circulation among his neighbors. 
Of course the company supplying them could, 
at the same time, append its card, and in this way 
persons insured would become not only a sanita- 
ry missionary, but an apostle of life insurance 
as well. 

Third, in every large city, where many com- 
panies are represented, there should be a “ Life 
Insurance Sanitary society,” thus establishing 
codperative action, promoting the diffusion of 
sanitary knowledge, and strengthening the hands 
and increasing the influence of all. This society 
should act in concert with the board of health, 
by endeavoring to promote its usefulness, and 
extend its power and influence among the peo- 
ple. Of course the various medical examiners 
could do very much towards rendering such a 
society practically useful. But let us, in the 
last place, bring this matter nearer home. 

We have, right here in Chicago, a board of 
health which needs all the strength and sup- 
port we can give it. This board was organ- 
ized under the act passed by the last legislature ; 
and, while it is not yet clothed with powers com- 
mensurate with the demands made upon it, its 
authority largely exceeds that of the miserable 
apology for a health board which burrowed un- 
der the court house for years previous. The 
growth of our city has been rapid beyond prece- 
dent, and almost beyond belief, so that many of 
our citizens realize, but not properly appreciate 
the fuct that Chicago the village has become 
Chicago the city. Moreover, a large propor- 
tion of our people have but recently been at- 
tracted hither from the country, and are un- 
used to the more stringent regulations neces- 
sary for the government of a _ metropolis. 
The consequence of all this is, that our health 
officers have had difficulties to contend with, and 
obstacles to overcome, which are unknown in the 
older and more densely populated cities of the 
east. They long ago learned, by mournful ex- 
perience, that health largely depends upon the 
adoption of vigorous measures for the prevention 
of epidemic and contagious diseases. To very 
many houses in Chicago, sanitary inspectors were 
admitted only under protest, and, instead of re- 
ceiving cheerful assistance in gaining information, 
they were often obliged to ferret out and hunt 
down every fact which they acquired. 

Various other obstacles, incident to a new and 





rapidly growing city, which are patent to every 
one, need scarcely be mentioned. But the re- 
sults of the first year’s operations, under the new 
administration, has certainly been very gratify- 
ing. The most careless observer can not but see 
evidence of this in our cleanly streets; in the 
comparatively respectable condition of those 
streets in which surface drainage is still necessa- 
rily in use; but, more than all,in a season of 
remarkable freedom from zymotic diseases, when 
we had every reason to apprehend a far different 
result. 

But the sanitary history of Chicago has only 
just commenced, and very much remains to be 
done. The first thing to be accomplished, is the 
creation of a public sentiment, which shall not 
only approve, but demand vigorous and thorough 
going sanitary measures, throughout the whole 
city. This can only be done by educating the 
people, and in this matter the life insurance 
companies should take the initiative. 

Before another month shall have passed away, 
the presidents, directors, agents and medical 
examiners of the various life companies loca- 
ted or represented in Chicago, should organize a 
sanitary board, whereof the members should first 
study sanitary science themselves, At the open- 
ing of spring, and as much earlier as possible, 
they should be prepared for active operations ; 
they should be liberally supplied with brief 
tracts, or pamphlets upon the laws of health, the 
prevention of disease, cleanliness, ventilation, 
kinds and quality of food, etc., for circulation 
among the people; every policy holder in the 
city should be supplied with these publications, 
both for his own use, and for circulation among 
his neighbors. In this way very much may be 
done towards the creation of an enlightened pub- 
lic sentiment in this matter. But, again, this 
board should be in active sympathy and codpera- 
tion with the board of health, supplementing 
and assisting the latter in every possible way ; 
restraining it when necessary; encouraging it 
when necessary ; and, in fact, the sanitary board 
here proposed should bear precisely the same 
relation to the board of health, that the board 
of underwriters does to the fire department. 
The former should investigate the merits of dis- 
infecting agents, as the latter examines into 
the value of fire extinguishers; the former 
should contest the invasion of disease, as the lat- 
ter resists the spread of conflagrations. Such a 
board as is here proposed, made up as it would 
be of many of active and influential business 
men ; of men accustomed to grappling with and 
pushing through all kinds of public improve- 
ments; and, moreover, of men acting from the 
stand-point of self-interest, could not fail to ex- 
ert a powerful, and, indeed, well nigh irresis- 
tible influence. 

But do these suggestions apply to Chicago 
alone? Is there a large city in the United States, 
wherein the life insurance companies join 
heartily, vigorously and intelligently with the 
local authorities, in their efforts to prevent the 
ravages of disease, and preserve the health and 
lives of the people? If so, we shall be glad to 
know it. If not, then let Chicago be foremost 
in this matter, as she is in every thing else. 








A BuFFALo paper says that Commodore Van- 
derbilt, in his management of the Central rail- 
road, “is willing to go to any reasonable expen- 
diture for safety,” but cares “very little for 





varnish, silk plush, mirrors, etc.” This is thor- 
oughly sensible, and worthy of general imita- 
tion. Our railroad managers seek reputation 
for their roads mainly by luxurious and‘ orna- 
mented cars, and sacrifice to this consideration 
not only the safety, but the substantial comfort 
of their passengers. A railroad carriage is not a 
whit more comfortable because it is filled with 
mirrors and silk curtains. The money spent in 
such decorations on many of our roads, would 
provide many safeguards against accident, and 
render travel at once more comfortable, because 
more safe. 








AFFLICTION OF AGENTS. 

Many comparatively new companies, and some 
of the old companies, doing an agency fire busi- 
ness, do not properly appreciate how necessary 
it is that an agent shall be made to feel that in- 
terest in the welfare of the company he repre- 
sents, which can alone grow out of respect for 
and attachment to the officers, managers, or direc- 
tors under whose instructions he acts, 

The interest awakened in an agent by gain in 
the way of remuneration by commission is a 
selfish, and consequently a natural one. It re- 


quires but little cultivation on the part of acom- | 


pany, and is of the kind that proves the least 
profitable. It is so subject to change in the way 
of inducements offered in competition, and for 
other reasons, that it often proves the least last- 
ing. As western journalists, we are surrounded 
on all sides by agents. They converse freely 
with us, and we learn much from such inter- 
views. We meet the agent from the smart west- 
ern city, the agent from the puny rural districts, 
and the traveling man of some agency company 
looks in on us, and has his say with the rest of 
them. We must be forgiven if we take notes 
now and then, and ask pardon when we print 
them, for it is our business, and our desire for 
the general good is our excuse. 

We find that many agents are afflicted— 
afflicted by their own companies more than by 
others ; some in one way and some in another, 


Few have no afflictions, and some are of so cheer-: 


ful a nature that their troubles sit lightly on 
them. We have selected one of the latter, as the 
sort of person from whom we want to obtain our 
information and opinion. We listen to his dis- 
mal complaints, publishing them with some con- 
fidence, from the fact that we are satisfied that 
he is not suffering from hypochondria or any 
morbid affection, and, withal, seems to have 
pretty good sense, as it goes out west. 

From our conversations we can draw the fol- 
lowing deductions : 

1. Acompany which makes itself thoroughly 
conversant with the situation at an agency, all 
the difficulties to be contended with, and gives 
the kindest encouragement and sympathy, based 
upon such knowledge, has a good chance of get- 
ting its full share of the good business. 

2. That company which selects a good man for 
agent, and shows confidence in his judgment, 
treating him as if he were the best jadge of what 
is best, because he is on the spot, making him 
fael the responsibility of his share of the success 
or failure, will probably do its full share of the 
good business, 

3. That company which is merciful in the way 
of the amount of clerical labor it exacts, furnishing 
blanks and establishing a system of the least 
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trouble, and whose correspondence is gentle- 
manly, even and kind—not egotistical and im- 
perious—will do a large share of the good busi- 
ness, if our first and second conditions are in- 
cluded. 

That company which knows nothing of the 
difficulties of its agents, and which cares less— 
whose officers, from ten in the morning till three 
in the afternoon, in their comfortable office, in 
some eastern city, growl by rule; whose clerks 
know, just by rule, how to snub and afflict poor 
Smith or Jones out in some discouraging field in 
Illinois or Indiana; who air their little know- 
ledge by treating them on the basis of the impos- 
sibility of their ever knowing much about the 
high and lofty walks of the profession ; who make 
them fee! their deplorable ignorance bya flourish 


- of masterly remarks, and a tirade of bitter sar- 


casms on their best efforts; a company which 
never acknowledges a thing well done, which 
afflicts its agent with constant correspondence 
upon technical, trifling and unimportant points, 
whose daily reports and weekly reports, ab- 
stracts, accounts of policies, surveys, diagrams, 
and gracious knows what, loom before the poor 
villager, unaccustomed to the labor of the desk, 
like a mountain—that company, we say, which 
afflicts by all these unnecessary things, and caps 
the climax by unkind and unwise correspondence, 
does not deserve, and will not do the business, so 
says even our cheerful friend. 


There is room for many great reforms in the | 


mode of doing the agency business. There is 
more labor about it at the parent office and the 
agency than profits warrant. We look for some 
company to lead off in reform, and we predict 
success and popularity in such a movement. 

In conclusion, we say that we have known 
agents, who entered upon their duties with most 
commendable zeal, energy and earnest good 
faith, whose usefulness was destroyed by a need- 
less, ungenerous, injudicious letter from the pa- 
rent office, couched in language that showed 
ignorance of the facts, and the character of the 
man. Directors, officers, and managers, can de- 
pend upon it that close attention to the language 
of correspondence will pay in the west. Messrs. 
Presidents and Secretaries, read what you sign. 








TIMELY LEGISLATION. 


In a Louisville paper of January 10, we find, 
in a report of the proceedings of the Kentucky 


legislature, the following : 
KENTUCKY INSURANCE COMPANY. 


**The house then took up the following preamble and reso- 
lution from the senate, in relation to the Kentucky Insurance 
Company : : 

‘* Whereas, The people of this State are largely insured in 
the office of the Kentucky Insurance company, chartered by 
an act of a former legislature, and serious doubts are enter- 
tained as to the solvency of said company, and its ability to 
py its liabilities, owing tothe fact that by its charter it was 
not required to have any cash capital, and that all its cash 
premiums on policies have been exhausted, and that said com- 
pany is now making a call of fifty per cent. or one-half its 
premium notes, on policies having four years yet to run, and 
at its present rate of calls will exhaust all its capital in pre- 
mium notes within one year from this date, leaving unexpired 
policies of three years to run, without any guarantee that one 
dollar of the losses of said company will be paid. Now, in 
order to ascertain the true and real situation of said company, 
and to do justice to said company, its policy holders, and the 
state at large, be it 

** Resolved, By the general assembly of the commonwealth of 
Kentucky, that a joint committee, consisting of three members, 
on the part of the senate, and five on the part of the house of 
representatives, be appointed by the speakers of the respect- 
ive houses, whose duty it shall be to examine and look into 
the general condition, financially and otherwise, of said com- 
pany,— its capital, its losses. in what manner and for what 
purpose the cash premiums of said company have been ex- 
pended, the present liabilities of said company, what per 
centage onthe premium notes is necessary to relieve it of its 
liabilities, and to report further whether by any act of it, it 





has forfeited its charter, and to report fully all and any other 
and further facts necessary for the protection of the people 
of the state; and that they report fully the result of their in- 
vestigations within thirty days from the lst day of January, 
568. 
‘*The question being taken, said preamble and resolution 
were adopted.” 


This is the right spirit. If the Kentucky In- 
surance company is sound, and its transactions 
have been within the bounds prescribed by its 
charter, and it is entitled to the confidence and 
patronage of the people, the report of this com- 
mittee will be the means of greatly benefitting 
the company by restoring to it whatever good 
name and prestige it may have lost, on account 
of the apparently excessive assessment made on 
its premium notes. If the company is unable to 
stand the test, then the public should know that 
fact at once, that the assessment may be withheld 
by the insured, and legal steps taken to prevent 
further imposition upon the people. The feeling 
in Kentucky, as to this company, seems to be the 
same as has existed in Illinois for the past year 
in regard to the Winnesheik Insurance compan- 
ny, of Freeport. It will be recollected that indig- 
nation meetings were held by those insured in 
that company, who at the time, generally refused 
payment of the assessment levied, though,— 
judging from a recent report, which, when com- 
pared with that of last year, shows between 
$30,000 and $40,000 added to the stock bond ac- 
count,— it would seem that this sum, above the 
current expenses and losses for the year, has 
been collected from the holders of premium 
notes, and also that the amount of premium 
notes has decreased between $200,000 and $300,- 
000. There are the best of reasons to suppose 
that the Winnesheik company has been guilty of 
such violations of its charter as to forfeit all the 
privileges granted by it, and action by our legisla- 
ture, similar to that recently taken in Kentucky, 
could not injure the company if it can bear an 
examination, while, if it can not, the facts should 
be known and a stop put to its further collection 
of money in an illegal manner, or its franchises 
forfeited. It is quite likely that there are nu- 
merous other mutual companies in Illinios 
which would go to the wall under a proper in- 
vestigation into their condition, and we say let us 
have it at the earliest moment. 








WE have received substantial assurances that 
our effort to establish a worthy insurance journal 
is appreciated, to the extent that the best insur- 
ance companies consider it a pleasure and a bene- 
fit to patronize us with their advertisements and 
subscriptions. We intend to make THE SpPEcTa- 
TOR so valuable to insurance men generally, as a 
standard authority and record in all matters re- 
lating to the business in which they are engaged, 
that they will find it as nearly indispensable as 
possible. Thus we expect to increase our sub- 
scription list by the addition of several thousand 


names before the close of the year. If we succeed | 


in this expectation, we shall then be enabled to 
reduce our advertising pages very largely, if not 
discard them altogether. 

We are very jealous of our space, and desire it 
to be clearly understood that we shall not allow 
ourselves to yield a single line either to ad- 
vertising or approving any company, or any enter- 
prise, which will not bear the test of severest 
scrutiny. As it is, we can point with pride to 
the list of eminently respectable first-class com- 
danies who are aiding us at the outset. It is sel- 
dom that a new publication like Tuk SpEcTATOR 


presents such an array of solid patronage as ig 
presented in the advertising columns of this 
number; and yet, we have been obliged to defer 
several advertisements of excellent companies 
until the third number—simply because we are 
determined to fulfil our original pledge, to make 
Tue SrPecTAToRa valuable record of opinion and 
intelligence, not a monthly bulletin of notices 
and advertisements. 








A RESOLUrION has been presented in the New 
York state senate, providing for the appointment 
of a select committee to report what legislation 
is necessary to secure greater safety for railway 
travelers. It is time that something should be 
done to insure the traveling public from the fear- 
ful atrocity of railway murder. We are curious 
to know whether the movement in New York 
really means business, or is only intended to in- 
timidate the railroad ring to raise for general 
distribution a fresh corruption fund. 











WE publish elsewhere in these pages, an ab- 
| Stract of the very important decision recently 
| pronounced in the First District court, New 
| York city, in an action involving the question of 
| liability or non-liability of insurance companies 
| for the acts of insurance brokers. In this case 
| the plaintiffs had paid an insurance brokerage 
firm certain monies for policies in the American 
Exchange Insurance company, and through 
these brokers had received policies, but the in- 
surance companies had never obtained the pre- 
mium therefor. The company subsequently de- 
manded the premium of the insured, who. with- 
held the same; whereupon the policies were can- 
celled. The insured then brought suit to recover 
the premium paid to the brokers. 

In the trial the whole issue hinged upon the 
question whether insurance brokers were the 
agents of insurers or insured, in making applica- 
tion for and receiving policies. The decision of 
the court is decidedly against the insured. In 
dealing with a broker, the applicant for insur- 
ance constitutes such brokers his agents to do 
this particular business, and, as principal in the 
transaction, he is, of course, responsible for 
whatever the agent does. The representation is 
his—the principals—and not the agents. If 
wrong in description of hazard, nature of the 
interest cocered, or in any other essential partic- 
| ular, then the contract is void, and of no possi- 
ble effect. 

But the most important feature of the decision 
is this: The insured is responsible to insurers for 
the premium paid, until actually in possession of 
the company issuing the policy, no matter who 
the broker may be who has the immediate hand- 
ling of the funds, By their terms policies are 
usually void until the actual receipt of the pre- 
mium charged therefor; hence so long as the 
money paid is in transitu between applicant and 
company, the policy is of non-effect, and if the 
broker fails before handing over his trust, the 
policy is entirely worthless to the confiding ap- 
plicant who has possibly sought cheap insurance 
through the intervention of parties he would 
have trusted less had he known them better. 











THe Governor of Pennsylvania, in his last 
annual message, very strongly urges the legisla- 
ture’ of that state to organize an insurance de- 
partment. He insists that the laws of the state 
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are inadequate to protect the interests of in- 
surers, and calls attention to the fact that while 
many New York companies receive a large por- 
tion of their patronage in Pennyslvania, some of 
the Pennsylvania companies have recently abol- 
ished their agencies in New York, because no 
one in New York will insure in a Pennsylvania 
company, in consequence of the laxity of the 
Pennsylvania insurance law. Unquestionably 
the state must protect its citizens from fraud and 
insolvency, and we have seen how fraud and in- 
solvency thrive like a green bay tree in every 
state which allows spurious insurance compa- 
nies to come into the field without being held to 
rigid responsibility for their undertakings. 








SEVERAL weak insurance companies in Cincin- 
nati are debating the desirability of consolida- 
tion. It is to be hoped that this spasm of sense 
will result in seriously carrying out just what 
has been proposed. If the six fledgelings at Cin- 
cinnati will consolidate their capital, and get 
their available resources into a common treasury, 
move from their six different offices into one, re- 
trench all useless expenses, and elect an economi- 
cal and efficient management, we see no rea- 
son why the new concern should not enjoy as 
much vitality, and divide proportionately as 
much profit as one of the old and standard compa- 
nies. Competition in insurance is both commen- 
dable and necessary. But competition must be 
supported by adequate means at its back. As 
a general rule, we may safely conclude that the 
career of a new insurance company, which 
comes into the field with only sufficient capi- 
tal to cover a score of material losses, will be 
at best but short. Failure is the common fate 
of all such undertakings. They may at the 
outset enjoy a period of unusual and great 
good luck, may suffer few losses, may secure 
excellent risks; but the time invariably comes 
when a train of crushing disasters will de- 
molish the feeble surplus in a twinkling of an 
eye, and Mr. President, Mr. Secretary and 
Messrs. Board of Director of the Vesuvius 
Ornamental Insurance Company — Capital $100,- 
000 — find themselves suddenly called into court 
to explain why they shall not hand over their 
pretty office furniture to the Dear Public’s gen- 
tlemanly receiver. Shipwreck, gentlemen, is 
what awaits such of you as go down to the 
great roaring sea in your little paper boats, 
without ample protection against the coming 
gale. 








WE trust that the quality of the contents of 
Tne Spectator of this month makes it appa- 
rent that we shall fulfil our pledge of indepen- 
dence. Entering the field at the outset to pub- 
lish a paper for the benefit of the whole army of 
-insurance workers, we do not propose to be 
seduced into taking a position which shall be 
fatal to the single dominant idea of our enterprise 
—namely, that of a vigorous independence of 
particular interests or particular cliques. We 
shall gladly receive subscriptions, from whatever 
source they may come, but we shall maintain a 
jealous and rigid censorship over our advertise- 
ments. We intend that the advertising depart- 
ment of the Tur Spectator shall be so emi- 
nently respectable that the admission of a com- 
pany’s advertisement to our columns will be ac- 
cepted as one of the evidences of the company’s 
stability. A large portion of our circulation will 





be among merchanis, bankers, and business men 
generaily, for it is in the interest of these—those 
who, when they insure, wish to purchase the 
certainty of indemnity—that THe SPECTATOR 
will put forth a good share of its efforts. 
Therefore we hope to be sustained by the reliable 
companies, for in sustaining us they will be sus- 
taining themselves. 








Frew persons have any knowledge of how 
stupendous is the express business in the United 
States. We have before us an official statement 
of the gross earnings of the five principal com- 
panies. Their receipts last year were as follows: 
Merchants’ Union, $3,764,855; Adams, $3,038,- 
970; United States, $2,174,650 ; American, $2,- 
120,385; Wells & Fargo, $931,732. What effect 
the operations of the Merchants’ Union has had 
upon the business of the other companies, may 
be estimated from the fact that the aggregate 
gross receipts of the latter were $2,036,257 less 
than their gross receipts in 1866. And yet the 
officers of the Merchants’ Union, in the very 
hour of decisive triumph, have thrown down 
their banners and gone over to the enemy. What 
a significant mockery of the object for which 
the Merchants’ Union was professedly organized, 
is that clasped hand so carefully pictured upon 
all the wagons of the Merchants’ Union. How 
fares it now with the deluded patrons and stock- 
holders, when the clasped hand on the Union 
wagons typifies and suggests the combination 
which they have helped to build up and 
strengthen against themselves? 








WE would like to whisper in the ear of every 
life insurance solicitor a word of kindly caution ; 
we would call your attention to a kind of sowing 
which, if persisted in, will produce a harvest of 
death to the business. We refer to the practice 
of dividing commissions with the applicant. It 
is disreputable, unprofitable and dangerous. 
Such a course among commercial men would 
cripple and derange commerce irremediably. 
The pay of a solicitor is poor at best, and he can 
hardly afford to share it with another, especially 
with an insured person, who almost invariably 
gets more than he gives, the security he purchases 
being beyond price. 

No man having goods to sell should allow his 
customers to know his profits, because they are 
unprepared to judge intelligently as to what is 
a fair and equitable percentage. Very few in- 
deed know the amount of labor required for pro- 
curing applications for life insurance — not even 
the officers and managers of companies—only the 
patient, plucky fellows who go out into the mart 
to do or die. Let this evil stop at once. A man 
has no more right to ask your commissions on 
his policy, than he has to ask you to give him 
your bank account. 








A FEw days ago, the Chicago Board of Under- 
writers sent a communication to the Common 
Council, “calling attention to the increased num- 
ber of fires, and asking the council to take steps 
to prevent it by the appointment of fire wardens.” 
This is just and right, and we hope the city 
government will vigorously codperate with the 
underwriters to this end. 

For several weeks, that loathsome disease, 
small-pox, has prevailed to an alarming extent in 
our city, and owing to causes beyond its imme- 
diate control, the Board of Health has, so far, 





failed to arrest it. But we hear of no “ commu- 
nications” from the life insurance companies on 
this subject, or of any symptoms of alarm or in- 
terest on their part, or, of any offer to codperate 
with and assist the Board of Health. 








In no case let an agent or solicitor be appoint- 
ed until he procures a good and satisfactory 
bond. No matter what his past profession or 
present position in society, demand the bond. 
No reasonable man will object ; no man of merit 
will find difficulty in procuring it. . 

The ranks of solicitors want a thorough weed- 
ing out. Let the day speedily come when the 
man who has been guilty of breach of trust in 
one office is known and dealt with as he deserves 
the moment he makes application elsewhere. 
Competition for business has increased expenses. 
Companies must have absolute security for pre- 
miums in transit. General agents must demand 
the bonds from sub-agents and solicitors for their 
own protection, and the sooner all false delicacy 
is done away, and a firm basis secured, the bet- 
ter for all concerned. 








ONE year ago the total amount of life insurance 
business done by the thirty-nine companies re- 
porting to the legislatures of Massachusetts and 
New York, stood as follows: Number of poli- 
cies in force, 305,390; “amount of policies in 
force, $865,105,877; premium, $36,197,598 ; 
losses, $6,423.668 ; gross assets, $91,587,027; 
These figures suggest the vast extent of the busi- 
ness; but, giant-like as they make it appear, 
they are destined to be eclipsed by the coming 
report of 1867, which we shall lay before our 
readers at our earliest opportunity. 








STATISTICAL returns show that travel on the 
English railways is one hundred and fifty times 
safer than in the streets of London. This is 
either a very poor showing for the safety of hu- 
man life in London streets, or a very good show- 
ing for the English railways. If the English 
railways are managed with any thing like the 
utter disregard of the security of human life 
which prevails in American railroads, what a 
Gehenna of slaughter and destruction must be a 
London street ! 








THE MONTH. 


THE SpecTAToR acknowledges its obligations 
to many well-disposed persons for advice as to the best 
methods of managing an insurance journal; also is thankful 
for intimations of sugar-plums from sources which it learns 
yield well to newspaperdom in general. But young as is THE 
SpecraTor, it trusts to the gods for guidance, and looks on 
leading-strings with contempt. It will be happy any day to 
dine with an honest man, and will receive an award of merit 
with good grace and thankfulness, because Tue Srectaror’s 
organ of approbativeness is large, put from eating the bread of 
wickedness it asks to be excused. Tue SrpecTATOR accepts no 
patronage as the price for silence, when duty demands plain 
and earnest words. 





Tue SPECTATOR can but notice regretfully that, 
notwithstanding the general depression in financial affairs, 
there seems to be no abatement of the mania for organizing 
new insurance companies. All over the West they blossom 
into being like the fungi of a June pasture after warm rains. 
Not a month of the round year, not even the few days of Jan- 
uary, can quench the fiery ardor of these professional gentle- 
men whose rare fecundity of brain enables them to bring into 
being a full-fledged insurance company in less time than it 
takes for a robin to build its nest. But the rare ability here 
spoken of is not to be compared with the rare gullibility of the 


dear people. To them, cheap insurance is like cheap woolen 
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goods, cheap sugar, cheap any thing that is of a staple charac- 
ter. They fail to see the difference, and are delivered from 
their delusion only too late, ‘‘ saved as by fire.” We acknow- 
ledge ourselves powerless to crush this army of adventurers, 
and to challenge from out the lists a single Philistine, and hurl 
at him a death-dealing pebble of truth would avail but little. 
The locust horde would still go on devouring every green 
thing. By-and-by the dear people will tire of bogus insur- 
ance, and when they do it will not prove an agreeable pastime 
for these gentlemen to put out in great gilded letters ‘‘ Capital 
$500,000,” when there has never been the one hundredth part 
of this amount paidin. So, dear people, Tue Spectator looks 
placidly down upon you, consenting that you should be vic- 
timized because powerless to save you, serene in spirit, be- 
cause it knows the day of your deliverance will some day dawn 
gloriously. 


THe SrectTATor is free to confess alittle feeling 
over the birth of new members of the life family, think- 
ing, with some good show of reason, that the family is already 
large enough to manage the farm. But then, these are very 
comely children, each distinguished by some rare personal 
attraction from every other member of the family. Particular- 
ly is this true of the Asbury. Its god-fathers and god-mothers, 
to whom it raises its infant arms are counted by millions. O 
brave and glorious old bishop, had this Methodist member 
been begotten in thy day, who among all the shouting host 
would have loved and nourished the child? But Tue Spectator 
has not time to call out the American Tontine, the Fraternal, 
and each new member, all of whom we trust are organized on 
sound principles. We wish to say one word, however. 
Healthy parents are apt to beget healthy children. A puny 
sickly child seldom rounds up through youth to sturdy man- 
hood. O ye men who pay up stock in hope of great gains from 
surplus and lapses, look well to the character of the organizers 
of companies, and have nothing to do with professionals, cast 
off agents and officials who are forever naked and supperless 
except they inveigle you into their Utopian schemes. No life 
insurance company can start in business now, with any 
reasonable hope of success, unless it has pledged, at least in 
gross amounts of insurance, a million of dollars. 





To the many who have written and spoken 
words of encouragement, who have helped in different 
ways to get our craft afloat, and steer her into the open sea, 
Tue SpectTator confesses its obligations, and expresses its 
gratitude. And should one word be dropped to wound the 
heart of any honest worker, should any such, however humble, 
be beguiled, for one moment into the belief that Tuz Specraror 
is on the side of the strong at the expense of the weak, that it 
is not heart, and soul, and mind with the brave veteran corps 
of solicitors, he is mistaken. 

———_——_ > 4_______ 


A MONTH OF DISASTER. 





THE new year opens with a month of disaster unparalleled in 
the history of Chicago. The loss by the Farwell hall confla- 
gration, and other fires that have followed since January ae 
including the great calamity on the night of the 28th, already 
exceeds three and a quarter millions of dollars. The total loss 
from fires in thiscity during the whole of last year, was less 
than two millions of dollars, while the losses of the previous 
year were nearly a quarter of a million less. The total de- 
struction in the first month of 1868, exceeds, therefore, the 
total destruction during the whole preceding year, by one and 
a quarter millions of dollars, and falls less than a million be- 
low the aggregate loss of the two preceding years! Nearl y 
three whole blocks in the fairest and best portion of the city, 
including no less than seventeen of the finest and most costly 
business houses in the United States, and a public hall, the 
equal of which, in size, was no where in the country, have been 
desolated by the flaming fury of two awful conflagrations. 
In one of these, accident, or carelessness was, past doubt, the 
source of the disaster; in the other atrain of significant cir- 
cumstances points as unerringly to incendiarism. 

If the losses from this dreadful calamity are appallingly 
large, the promise of salutary results growing out of the lesson 
taught by the disaster is correspondingly larger. Public senti- 
ment, too long unmindful in this city of the absolute public 
necessity of a rigid law in relation to the structure of buildings, 
is at last thoroughly awakened. The daily papers have given 
heed to the warning, and vigorously assails the criminal folly 
of the past. Upon the plan of locking the stable-door after the 
horse is stolen, they are crying for all sorts of reforms which 
ought to have been urged and instituted many years ago. 
Chief of these is the inhibition of the wooden-cornice abomination . 
the compulsory use of iron shutters, and the responsibility of 
architects and builders for the stability of brick walls. All this 
necessitates the passage and rigid enforcement of a law requiring 





that all buildings erected within city limits shall be as absolutely 
fire-proof as money and skill are able to make them. We must 
have no more wooden buildings within the business district of 
the city. We must have more fire-wardens. We must even 
go further: not only should there be a law requiring new 
buildings to be constructed with a view to their own security 
from flames and the protection of the buildings which are 
adjacent ; but there should be a law requiring buildings which 
are already built to be inspected, and, if necessary, remodeled, 
or even pulled down. At all times the authorities of a great 
city like Chicago should feel that they owe a hearty co-opera- 
tion with insurance agents and companies in all measures which 
look towards the protection of property from fire. The one 
party is a conservator of the public welfare; the other is the 
conservator of public protection from loss. Now, how will the 
common council of this city respond to the cry for help against 
the criminal follies and wickedness of avaricious builders, who 
are seeking for high rent from cheap tumble-down fire-traps in 
the best streets of the fourth city in America ? 

Our readers will have already learned full particulars of the 
great fire on Lake street, on the night of the 29th ultimo, which, 
commencing in the great book house of 8. C. Griggs & Co., 
swept with fearful rapidity of devastation through the remainder 
of that magnificent block to Wabash avenue; which, then, at 
the very moment the gallant fire brigade were beginning to 
rejoice over prospective triumphs, carried by a mischievous 
spark, communicated, through a skylight and thence to the 
basement beneath, to a dry goods house half a block away, on 
the opposite side of the street; which only finished its work 
after thirty business houses and stores had been laid in ashes. 
We have no time to repeat the narrative, concluding this hur- 
ried sketch just before we go to press with a summary of losses 
and insurance, which, in the main, will be found full and reli- 
able: 

The following is a correct statement of 

LOSSES: 
South side of Lake Street. 


Firms. Losses. Insurance. 

Bi. CS Oe OG ikkcdcs tesvricresvds $200,000 $97,000 
Ba Vx DORR DB DO. vs cvvesvovcesenes . a) =—t—“<i—tés enw 
BG, DOS CO cccccccces eereneeces ae 
B, B. Meatless & 60.....<ccescsssecncse 50,000 12,500 
Ot I oicsoiccc casenescaceense 25,000 15,000 
Manning Bros. & West..........eseeee 48,000 35,000 
Haywood, Cartledge & Honore........ 75,000 39,000 
McDougall, Nicholas & Co. ...+++.+. 60,000 50,000 
L. Schoenfeld & Co.... ...ccccsessrces 80,000 22,500 
ReGeRTON BLOGS. oo. occ cccccccvvecssce 60,000 56,500 
Webster, Marali & 00... .ccccccccccsee 5,000 5,000 
PE, POMS WE OO. os ccevcrscccsncess 10,000 10,000 
F. Tuttle.....csceseee cecverccceccvece 2,500 2,500 
I. H. Burch........0¢ ee ececececccececs 400 ,000 104,222 
Buildings opposite.......ssseseeeesees 4,000 4,000 
$931,500... eee 

North side of Lake Street. 

Firms. osses. Insurance. 
Whitney Bros. & Yundt............00 $ 45,000 $50,000 
Seymour, Carter & Co..........scceess 85,000 56,500 
Carson, Pirie & Co. ......cccccscecsecs 95,000 63,000 
PE OED ces ccecceseceveseves 80,000 20,000 
be EG avvesesSeesdner averdene 15,000 10,000 
Foreman, Harris, Nahm & Co........+. 75,000 47,000 
Dt COUN ccnctestcevsvetescvesccnes Se 
Burnhams & Van Schaack..........- 180,000 83,000 
Dr. B. SAWYeT....-..ececceccereceseces 60,000 44,000 
BH. B. DiSON 600.0. vccccccccccccescecse 80,000 24,000 
Fiten, Wittens 6 O00... ccccccvcccsscces 60,000 45,000 
W. Butterfield........c.ccccsccccescce . 80,000 20,000 
BOUh, W008 EB O00. oes scccccseccccces 85,000 77,500 
Be ee WON isacissvvceceteesceccssce 3,000 2,500 
C. M. Henderson & Co............c0006 85,000 107,000 
Be rcs veavesdasceeeer- scene woes 80,000 28.000 
H. A. K+hn & Brothers.........-+cece0s 100,000 48,000 
C. H. McCormick & Bro........-ee0+e- 100,000 27,000 
Mrs. Foster.....ccccsccescovscccccers . 2,000 1,600 
DOIG EGOGR ccs vvesccesevccoorsens - 200 200 
I whicacxsrceehersentieseenks 6,000 8,000 
B. B. CObD. .ccccccccvcvccvcssccccccsscs 2,000 2,000 
AGams House...ccccccccccvcccscses cove 600 600 
Ds We, POUR ccscecivcveceswosesconcee 500 500 
Partridge & Smilth,....scccccccscccccse 1,500 1,500 
Cupples & Marston......cccscscece- coe 500 500 
CRO B OG ccccsicccctcvicesececssse 500 500 

PRG icc scccastsucee sesepedeves: $1,123,300 


In the above table, the total insurance is not reckoned, as 
where the loss was fully covered by insurance the amount has 
been stated as equivalent thereto, without reference to the 
amount of the policy. 

INSURANCE. 

The following is a full and correct statement of the liabilities 
of the eighty-eight insurance companies whose policies covered 
the losses above reported : 

Hartford Companies. 








Na ncn tasakidewns $40,000 | Merchants’. 2 
ONE ocicneceeeseee 35,000 | City Fire............... J 
DM vxvkesers scanne 10,000 | Connecticut oo 1,2 
PRN ike ctctevessass 10,000 | Charter Oak.. 5,000 

MOU 5-0 cnn cess conven eeaccieus $142, 315 

Boston Companies. 

New England......... $32,500 | American.............$23,000 
PONDS 6 ixitecesstawes 10,000 

Tot 











New York Companies. 











Ps ivccsvessesses $48,125 , Howard ..........-.. $30,000 
Security. .......ccccces 25, WOMIEE sn 0 ccssecscess 10,000 
Irving. ...cccccccccccee: 5,000 | International .......... 28,000 
Manhattan ...........- 35,000 | Tradesmens............ 10,000 
Pn ocececenesacute 11,500 | Baltic, ... 2.2.20 0000+00-.0,000 
Lorillard ......-e-eeees 24,600 | Empire City ........... 19,000 
Underwriters .......... ,000 | North American........ 15,000 
Ree 10,000 | New Amsterdam ...... 20/000 
FORGE. vcccvovsccccccess 4,000 | Arctic......cccesccceees 7,500 
FRADE... co cccccccccceses 20,000 | Standard ............... 7,000 
Continental.......... -- 18,000 | American Exchange, ...20,000 
BORE ccccceceece oseenpe peuahelis $467,725 
Brooklyn Companies. 
pS Re eens $21,000 | Phoenix.... ......... $25,000 
Total .ccoccccccccccccccccecoecs $46,000. 
Bugate Companies. 
Buffalo City .........- a 000 | Western.............. $20,000 
Matual........-ccc.c. 10, 000 
OE ncsnedhossliececteurteceses $40,000. 
Albany Companies. 
Commerce ..... nnate $20,000 | Capital City.......... 5,000 
GN, sccanipacnbescesvetsasnuse $25,000. 
Chicago Companies, 
National....... verona $17, 0” ae $ 4,375 
Commercial.........+++ 1,500 | Merchants’............. 30,000 
Firemen’s. ......ccccess 15° 000 ; Lumberman’s ..........25 000 
Fquitable.. ...... peu "12/500 Se 20, "000 
Garden City.........++. 2,500 | Stock and Mutual...... 20,000 
Germania ........-.-+- 10,000 ‘ee 
Dotal.ccccccccccvccsccccscccces $168,375 
Other Illinois Companies. 
Aurora, Illinois ...... $12,500 , Sangamo, Springfield . 85 ,000 
Illinois Mutual, Alton. ..5,000 | Peoria, Peoria ..........2,/ 00 
Farmers’ and Mechanics’, Rock Riv er, Rockford ...7,500 
QuINGy ....ccccccocces 12,500 Southwestern, Cairo. ... . 2,500 
Illinois Mutual......... 10,000 | Winneshiek, Freeport ...8,500 
Illinois Central, Paris ...7,500 
| Bane tae OEE $73,500, 
Providence Companies. 
Narragansett......... $12,000 | Merchants’ ............ $5,000 
AMOTIEBR.« . «2000000000 12,500 | Roger Williams..........5,000 
Atlantic . ....cccccces- 16,172 | Hope.......ce.eeeeee 2 ++ 2,000 
GE. cc ciesecgunicetees Toewanee $53,172 
Philadelphia Companies. 
North American ...... $13,000 | Corn Exchange........ $5,000 
Wee cccrvescesaoseess onadedet $18,000 


Other Eastern Companies. 








Home, New Haven... .$16,000 | Providence, Wash’gton. $12,000 
M. uryland, Baltimore. . .-),00) | Springfield........ .... 17,000 
United States, ‘‘ . 2,500 
eR cnecendvbeaiccaivdersues $52,500 
St. Louis Companies. 
Occidental .....0..+-+e$5,000 | St. Louis. ........ccc00 $5,000 
Citizens... ....200 coves 5,000 
WOE sac dens ctncesnadrenesvese $15,000 
Cincinnati Companies. 
Ohio Valley.......... 3.500  Farmere’ ...cccccceces 2,500 
Mational .ccovccesccevces 5,000 | Farmers’ & Mechanics’ ..2,500 
Adams .....cesee - 10,000 ' Buckeye Mutual ....... 13,000 
Western.....ccccceseese 2,500 | Boatman’s ............06 2,500 
Go ccnevcesececison SF ML vans cacveecvesse 2,500 
Commercial .......c.e0- 3,000 | Miami Valley........... 2,500 
Enterprise........ccese 4,000 | Lafayette...............2 2,500 
TObDSCCO. 2.02000 ccccece 7/500 People’s ......seceeeee+ +2000 
MEE <ss0sGsssacasedt 2,500 
DOG 6 000 0600066050008 0000000008 $72,500 
Cleveland Companies. 
Bun.....ccccee osecnees $5,000 | State ..........+00- -. -$2,500 
DONE so cn oescese-s00000 lint .- $7,500, 
Towa Cape. 
Porthwestere, DesctGh ..o.vcccccescvsccscccccovcsscess $10,000 
Foreign Companies. 
North British and Mercantile.............00 ceeceeeees $10,000 
Queen’s, of London, England... ...........seseeceeees 32,500 
Liverpool, London and Globe... ....0+...e0eececseeees 91,000 
WOUEE esevcckeseenes, srepusencen $133,500 
Recapitulation. 
PE IONE, 05 hic once ceckcccssivesivesseses $142,375 
PT BOO hcnc0nne 6:00 ce seenc00cdeeseonecheeseesions 467,725 
BEOORIIB cc cccccccccccccsccecnevocesccs seccccesesees 46,000 
Buffalo ....... Cocccccces er ccee S58b6 See cewcnnenesccuel 40,000 
Sins ta ccccbed ceuuecytanbadecanakeaaceniseieail 000 
NE viens voce o8ed cose eeSeronecnceecceoeseccesenceees 65,500 
Philadelphia,.......-...++ Coe rcecccccccccccnceescccese 18,000 
+10 its Dbatderde bess debt escnehasacnnes eens 53,172 
ee NNT GOUNNETING bic cc seseiecescccdacsscoseeoss 52,500 
OMCERO 20:0000s cccrccsrcescceecceeocee coeseccovccess 168,375 
Other L'linois companies . Piintedscevcevesess sewenneewen 73, 500 
as 60:5. speck beret orsen cane enseececnnnceeeeuees 72)! 500 
Cleveland ......cccscese POSS Se oeccccoecoess coesecccees 7.500 
DRS ni tod. sk cuctae se eiese cneueecteeeabinaen 15,000 
EE WROD COMING ince sccccceccsesvedcoececteces 10,000 
Foreign companies. .... TIT TTT TTT Terrir rr Tere ee 133,000 
Total, eighty-eight companies ................. $1,380, 147 
Dotal 1OG8 .. cc ccvccccvccccvcccccccscscccevcscece 2,104,800 
Total loss over insurance ........... Pitan aban eae $724,653 
————_ +> 


CITY TOPICS. 


DEATH IN BUSINESS. 
WE heard the other day of the death of a 


prominent member of a large house, whose active and well 
balanced brain had been able, from the commencement, to 
command for himself untold sums of money ; who scarcely ever 
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was known to make a mistake in his opinions of men and mea- 
sures; who had lived to count his wealth by hundreds of thou- 
sands. And yet he died in the very morning of vigorous man- 
hood. The event made a decided impression on our mind. 
Why it did we can not say. We knew the party by no means 
intimately, our acquaintance being one of a purely business 
character. So far as we are informed, nothing unusually ca- 
lamitous befalls family or friends in consequence of the event. 
There was nothing in the case calculated to awaken our sym- 
pathy or pity; it was only the suddenness of the thing that 
Jaid hold of us, and this alone awoke in our minds so many un- 
pleasant suggestions. And yet death in business comes oftener 
than death in retirement, as the houses on every street can tes- 
tify. The young men; the strong men; the practical, heroic 
workers—those who lead in making the commerce of the coun- 
try what it is—go down to the dust with the old gray haired 
veterans of the days of stage coaches and hand printing. Do 
we give to this hard, flinty fact the prominence it deserves at 
the hands of the nineteenth century’s civilization ; or are we 
so credulous of religious cant that the idea of death is tolerable 
in a newspaper only when it squints towards business? Dull, 
prozy moralizing accomplishes but little good from pulpit or 
press, but the footprints of death in business houses are sig- 
nificant intimations that ought not to be wholly unheeded. 

The thought that any one with whom we are associated in 
businese, any friend or competitor, is liable at any moment to 
lay down life’s burdens and be seen of us no more, should tend 
very much to soften life’s asperities, endow with patience, and 
enrich with charity all hearts. 

The earnestness with which we prosecute our worldly work 
needs toning down with light from the worlds out of sight. 
Gradually we are coming on toward a higher level of business 
life, a purer atmosphere of business morals, a more kindly 
spirit toward competitors, on honest, generous, open handed 
charity. 


=> 


PERSONALS. 
We were visited last month by Mr. Orren E. Moore, 





president of that successful and prosperous western mem- | 


ber of the life family —the Cincinnati Home Mutual. Mr. 
Moore was in Chicago, partially on business for his com- 
pany, and partially for the purpose of examining the opera- 
tion of our magnificent public school system, with reference 
to certain changes proposed by the Cincinnati Board of Edu- 
cation, of which he is a prominent member. 


Mr. 8. M. Moore is among the solid men of Chicago who 
give each $1,000 to rebuild Farwell hall. The heavy insur- 
ance house, of which this gentleman stands at the head, was 
never more prosperous than at present. 


The old Pheenix Fire, of Hartford, isnow represented in 
Chicago by Brown & Ayars, a new firm. Mr. Brown is well 
known as one of our most accomplished underwriters, a 
patient, pains-taking man, who thinks as much of his compan- 
ies as he does of his character. 
special agent for the Phoenix. 


Mr. Ayars was for many years 


We shall miss Wilder, who has built up for the Equitable 
Life such a grand business in Chicago during the last five 
years; he goes to New York, which, for him, is a better field. 
Rev. J. Gibson will succeed to the Chicago agency of the Equi- 
table. 


The Chicago fire insurance companies give evidence of in- 
creasing strength and development during a season of un- 
paralleled perils. Of course we do not allude to those compan- 
ies which are without capital or brains. 

The Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance company 
—the monarch fire company of the world—has issued from 
its Northwestern branch office, under the management of Mr. 
Warren, several large policies during the year past. What 
do American companies think of a single policy covering 
$1,800,000, for the Illinois Central ? 


Col. Blake, of the firm of Blake & Barrett, who has been 
dangerously ill for several weeks, is gradually recovering. 
Mr. Barrett is a hard worker, and, being an old habitue of the 
B. W. Phillips agency, was not long in getting things in hand. 
Success to Blake & Barrett, and may we see the Colonel’s stal- 
wart form, and cheery face soon again on the street. 


Mr. Oviatt, of the firm of Oviatt, Clark & Co., is making 
his presence in Chicago felt in behalf of the old Mutual Benefit. 


Where is Mr. Frank Wilson? Can any of our Missouri 
friends inform us? We rejoiced to hear, not long since, that 
this sweet-faced villian was in jail—he was too much married. 
It is not expecting too much to expect that some soft and 
downy young life company will employ this trusty evangelist 
immediately on his delivery ; he was never known to want a 
situation on salary. Where is Wilson ? 

A gentleman of our acquaintance who prides himself on his 
knowledge of art, remarked in our hearing a few days ago, 
that Jas. Batterson Esq., President of the Travelers Insurance 





company, had the finest collection of pictures of any man in 
Hartford, except Mrs. Colt. 





BUSINESS OF CHICAGO INSURANCE COMPANIES 
DURING 1867. 


We have compiled from the official records at the office of 
the United States assessor of revenue, a statement of the busi- 
ness of the Chicago fire insurance companies during the year 
1867. The exhibit is interesting and important. It is also sig- 
nificant of the steady progress which most of these home com- 
panies are making toward a sound and permanent basis. 

The following is a summary of each company’s report of its 
gross receipts for premiums during each month : 

First Quarter. 








| ‘JAN, | 





FEB. | MARCH. 






















































































COMPANIES. 
Pa sccciccscastiossecerede $12,150 $8,364 $10,774 
SED soctuseevuyssostceede 6,767 5,210 6,732 
ee 8,816 2,708 2,512 
ee re os 4,798 8,367 4,508 
SE Uiaekeurderscgeesienens 1,067 1,439 768 
SS SR ee eee 4,131 8,603 4,937 
INOTNIIES 5300 cc cvcontcnsvcese 2,275! 10,819) 10,430 
Mercantile Mutual..............- 2,183] 612} 2.681 
NE o gnictcnc0scdowesacke wk 15,672, 15,928) 13,755 
Mutual Security .... ............ 2,308| 421 1,349 
Ee gavovoeges not orga) nized till) Sept. 
BRE CORRE CS 1,368) 433 594 
Stock and Mutual.. ............. no retur/ns for pst 5 mos. 
WI os. co oiscnsecieonete 1,615) 1,2 2. 
Western Phoenix. ...........+.+0 8,003 8,371 5,878 
Provident Life Ins. and Investment 2,753 2,199 2,254 
SERS oc ccvcvcscccccosvccccse 1,439 2,584 2,119 
ee ee .. «+»! $65,350! $62,433| $71,847 
Second Quarter. 

COMPANIES, APRIL. | MAY. JUNE. 
DRT Cin 000808 sonessd seessubs $11,222) $17,870) $12,057 
Commercial .......... Secevcceges f 8,987 
I wicsaccscdtenceisiene 3,811; 5.617} 5.339 
SN SEE 36 0c0cc00cccedees eons 5,990 7,150 4,102 
CID cc donssion decesesnets 2,612 2,940 4,687 
Siete MME. oo sencscuee -ovanide 5,570| 6,674) 7,890 
DE vecwcnsisendcaseneee 13,611; 14,405) 15,504 
Mercantile Matual............... 2,508 3,989 736 
RR Ce ee 15,744; 31,876 24 396 
Mutual Security ..........cccere- 1,495) 2,708 2,828 
Sw ecw cece. 0900002946000 9bee EES Oeher sed benenninn 
ca hob caccaeussconeeen 995 1,616 1,356 
Stock and Mutual................ + vebens ledhavebu 2,495 
ae eee 2,350, 2,728 2,894 
Western Phanalx. ........ccecceee 8,995; 5,721 8,400 
Provident Life Ins. and Investinent 1,877 1,720 1,7 
GRE kcsvcvcovendescsbeousers 1,868 | 1:447| 11093 

citi ae ae 
cdssscnoxennansienases $77,528 $118,292] $107,398 
Third Quarter. 
| 

COMPANIES. JULY. | AUGUST.) SEPT. 
DE iocencdsecssevevnneeune $12,500) $13,620 $12,401 
IEE s0sscs0ccees wetanase 325 9,322 8,904 
EE Snciosvinkdnrieekuiews 5,815 4.524 4,954 
Garden City........... 4,760 5,483 4,136 
Rn ond ae ee ce paabene 4,550) 8,005) 4,795 
EE ceccnsadsonyoneutes 9,297 8,081 7,202 
SS. EEE EOI 12,660} 15,007) 11,773 
Mercantile Mutual ........... Je 8,288 4,588 2,538 
NE ss ceusceed cron | 21,162] 21,872) 28,660 
Mutual Security ....0.ccccccccsece 2,250 8,637 8,027 
National ........cccceccccccescce| sevcccce| coocceses osaes 
OS ee 1,452 1,613 1,733 
Stock and Mutual................ 9,645) 10,935) 12,030 
hs anne cinco gebeksnsed 4,279 4,212 8,200 
Western Phoenix..............+4. 8,842 8,754 4,456 
Provident Life Ins. and Investment) *1,100 1,050 1,126 
Travelers’ ...ccccve cocees Sosese *1,100 1,075 1,089 

eT er . |$106,025/ $111 ,808| $117,024 
‘vurth Quarter. 

COMPANIES. oct. NOV. DEC. 
Piremen’s....cccccsccccccccvcceces $13,188) $14.135| $10,933 
Commercial... ....cccccccssccccss 9,100 8,580 7,065 
I his sacestawn eoatenne 6,107; 6,739] 6,595 
ae a ers 5,433 5,956 5,126 
CNL (ite rcatdinddataeesesen 4,534 8,945 8,061 
Home Mutual. ............+. ieee 6,347 4,145 3,189 
Lumbermen’s .......++..++00+8. «| 16,166) 15,045) 28,764 
Mercantile Mutual ...........2..- 8,441} 2,715] 2,577 
NS NS eee 87,192| 89,876) 27,856 
Mutual Security 2,435 3,950 1,735 
TIE ov cnccccssncanetesbestens 2,285 2,706 2,017 
AEN on.ccnccssscesvecseseses 8,751 9,791; 11, 
Stock and Mutual...... eer neaee? 11,376 7,675 5,876 
TIE. 6 sonny cece cteeesesessess 12,482} 12,043 4,259 
Western Phoenix.........-...++.. 8,4 3,549 6,030 
Provident Life Ins. and Investment 2,188 1,127 1,234 
WOR icicivcss. sszsceesdeds *3,000 634 426 

UIE Sion cava ysanuntae eee .. 18142,505! $142 611) $127,969 





* Estimated by Assessor. 


The following recapitulation gives the total receipts of each 
company during the year: 











Firemen’s, $149,214; Commercial, $94,663; Equitable, 
$58,537; Garden City, $60,791; Germania, $37,503; Home 
Mutual, $71,066 ; Lumbermen’s, $166,459; Mercantile Mutual, 
$34,861: Merchants’, $293,989; Mutual Security, $28,166; 
National, $7,008; Republic, $35,928; Stock and Mutual, 
$60,033 ; Traders’, $58,913 ; Western Phoenix, $55,509; Prov- 
ident Life Insurance and Investment, $20,382; Travelers’ 
$17,854. Aggregate, $1,250.826. 





THE MERCHANTS’ 


WE are glad to be able to lay before our readers the state- 
ment of a Chicago company so creditable in every respect as 
that of the Merchants’, which will be found in another column, 
The assets of this company entitle it to be ranked now as one 
of the dest fire cumpanies in the country; while its re- 
ceipts last year, assummarized elsewhere from the assessor's 
returns, show that it is doing a large and steadily increasing 
business, The Merchants’, whose stockholders are among our 
leading business men, has pursued from the outset a wise and 
judicious policy, adhering steadily to such rules of practice as, 
in the experience of the old and best companies, have been 
found to be the only safe rules for the government of an insur- 
ance company seeking reputation for reliability and promptness 
in the settlement of losses, We are happy to note evidences of 
prosperity in home companies, and, as in this instance, shall 
always be quick to endorse the claims of those companies which 


enjoy such prosperity. 








INEFFICIENT POLICE, 


We wish to call attention to the laggard manner in 
which the police do their duties at fires. Their first duty 
is to mark out certain lines within which civilians are noi to 
be allowed to enter, in order that firemen may not be incom- 
moded, and goods taken from the burning building may be 
deposited ina place of safety. Atthe Farwell hall fire we 
observed that the police attended to their duties toward the 
last, after the walls had fallen, and as usual they were enthu- 
siastic and dictatorial when there was nothing to be done. 





THE FIREMEN’S. 


Tuat old and first-rate home company, the Firemen’s, ex- 
hibits a very flattering statement of its condition at the com- 
mencement of another year. Its receipts were very large dur- 
ing 1867, and we hear that its stockholders have received hand- 
some dividends. This, too, after a year of heavy and frequent 
losses. As the severest test of a company’s stability is a year’s 
experience in unusually disastrous losses, we may conclude 
that the Firemen’s is in the front rank of sound and prosperous 
western companies. ™ 





A FEW NEW YORK INSURANCE 
STATEMENTS. 


We have seen the new statements of three of the New York 
Fire Insurance companies, namely; The Home, Howard, and 
Citizens’, represented in Chicago by Arthur C. Ducat. On 
comparison with their statements made in January, 1566, we 
see there has been a great gain, which would go to show that 


COMPARISON OF 


with well managed companies of large and long experience, 
| the increase of surplus for the last year has been uniform. 


We compare figures of the 
HOME INSURANCE COMPANY. 


January 1, 1867. January 1, 1868, 
Total assets,..... $8, (45,388.87 Total assets,..... $3,623,896,78 
Liabilities,...---. 267,934.65 |Liabilities,....... 107,490.85 


Capital & surplus, 8,377,454.22|Capital & surplus, 3,516,406,23 
Ten per cent. dividend was declared during the year. 


HUWARD INSURANCE COMPANY. 
January 1, 1867. January 1, 18€8, 
Tutel enedta,.. =. 19618,468,89| Total assets, ....... ..688,197.23 
Liabilities,..... ees. 9,350.12) Liabilities........... 8,648.68 
Capital and surplus, 609,118.77 674,548.60 
Five per cent. dividend was declared July 1, 1867. The divi- 
dend for January 1, 1868, we have not learned, but believe it 
to be 5 per cent. 
CITIZENS’ INSURANCE COMPANY. 








January 1, 1867. January 1, 1868, 
Total assets,....... $537, 485,43) Total assets,....... $564,021.72 
Liabilities,......... 36,068. 00| Liabilities, .. ... ... 18,058.00 


Capital and surplus, 501,417.43] Capital and surplus, 545,963.72 
Dividend of 20 per cent. declared during the year. 


The statement of the Manhattan Insurance company, also 
represented by Arthur C, Ducat, has not yet been received, but 
we have every reason to believe that it will show an equal de- 
gree of prosperity with the companies mentioned above. 

In 1566 the Howard increased its capital from $300,000, to 
$500,000, and the same year made 1! per cent. dividend or 
full capital out of earnings. This was a great deal to do in such 
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adisatrous year. The dividends of the company for the last 


fifteen years amount to 332} per cent. 

The Citizens’ has made a dividend of 20 per cent. or over for 
fourteen out of the last fifteen years, which is an excellent 
proof ofthe best management. The dividends of the company 
during the last fifteen years, amount to 319} per cent. 

The Home, to make a 10 per cent dividend on such a enor- 
mous capital as two millions of dollars, and gain so much in the 
last year, must indeed have done a prudent business. The 
company has made in fourteen years since its organization, 
dividends amounting to 234 per cent. 








THe SpecTATor: 
An American Review of Insurance, issued on the first day of 
every month, 
EDITED AND PUBLISHED BY 
CHARLES D. LAKEY anp JAMES H. GOODSELL, 
No. 43 South Clark Street, - - 
TERMS: 


One copy, one year, payable in advance, - - - 
Single copies - - - - - - ° ° = 


Printed for the Publishers by CHURCH, GOODMAN AND 
DONNELLEY, 108 & 110 Dearborn St., Chicago, IU. 


Chicago, Illinois. 


$2.00 
20 








Germania Insurance Co., 


OF CHICACO. 


FERDINAND JAEGER, President. 
L. BRENTANO, Vice-President. 


A. BECK, Treasurer. 
F. A. HOFFMANN, Sec. 





No. 51 LA SALLE STREET. 


FRANCIS A. HOFFMANN & CO., Agts. 





BUILDINGS AND THEIR CONTENTS INSURED AGAINST 
LOSS BY FIRE. 


BRIGGS HOUSE. 





The Old and Favorite First-Class Hotel 


Refurnished and Refitted, 


NORTH-EAST CORNER OF RANDOLPH AND WELLS 
STREETS, CHICAGO, 


B. H. SKINNER & CO., Proprietors. 





WM. TURTLE & CO., 
Detective Police Agency, 


LA SALLE STREET, 


CHICAGO. 


Merchants’ Insurance Co., 


OF CHICAGO, ILL. 


STATEMENT OF ITS CONDITION 


On the first of January, 1868, as made to superintendent of the 
insurance department of New York: 


CASH CAPITAL, 
SURPLUS, - - 


$450,000 00 


129,603 12 


ASSETS - $579,603 12 


INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Loans on Bond and Mortgage (Chicago city prop- 
erty, duly recorded, and being first liens on the 


PE cctncerneyeduiness taceverescvunune $279,916 34 
U. 8. Government Bonds, 5-20's..........+cceeees 75,000 00 
OE NE Baa oc ccna vib osasceveseesinnies 66,500 00 


Galena & Chicago Union, and Beloit and Madison 





I DY isthe necekst tad wecbnue states 20,000 00 

| Loans on Stocks and Bonds held as collateral ..... 10,477 29 

| Cash in Bank and on hand............ Ce cveceoses 26,131 70 
Cash in hands of Agents, and in course of transmis- 

WOE iiinccestadopeescwss ER Oe ee er 11,500 00 
Chamber of Commerce and Bank Stock ........ - 26,445 00 
Interest accrued. ......ccccccceses Cee eererececces 14,486 15 
Insurance Stocks, Revenue Stamps, etc........... 15,182 36 
Due from Mercantile Mutual Insurance Co., New 

UE 60606 sks6k6 Knee decd andseevesanee eovcce 4,854 79 
Office Furniture, including Iron Safes ............ 8,763 96 
City Collections — Premiums............seeeeeees 13,880 53 
Reclamations and Salvages ..... ...esseeseseeees 7,465 00 

Total Assets .......+00. SveCersrovevccesies $579,608 12 
LIABILITIES. 

EI opi vacncacksekewnonesuceeniens $11,640 
OFFICE, 


16 Chamber of Commerce Building. 


W. E. DOGGETT, Pres’t. SOLOMON A. SMITH, Treas. 


WM. McKINDLEY, Vice-Pres. WM. E. ROLLO, Secretary. 


DIRECTORS: 
Geo. Armour, D. A. Jones, 
W. E. Doccert, Asa Dow, 


8. A. KENT, 

P. L, UNDERWOOD, 
Sox. A. SmitH, 

H. A. Hvurvsvt, 
R. 8. Kine, 

Wm. McKINDLey. 


B, P. HutcHinson, 
JoHN TYRRELL, 

L. D. Norton, 
LyMAN BLair, 

H. W. Kine, 

H. W. Hinspate, 
H. 8. WALBRIDGE, 









RAILWAY PASSENGERS 


Assurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


ISSUES TICKETS OF 


InsurANCE AGaInst ACCIDENTS. 


Paid up and Bonded Capital, - - $304,800. 


J. G. BATTERSON, Pres’t. G. B. WRIGHT, Vice-Pres't. 
HENRY T. SPERRY, Secretary. 
JUSTIN SNOW, Gen. Ticket Agt. C.D. PALMER, Gen. Agt. 


This is the only Company in the United States devoted to, 
and making this branch of accident insurance a specialty. 

Its capital is safely invested in government, State, munici- 
pal, and other securities. 

It has $100,000 deposited with the treasurer of Connecticut, 
as additional security to its ticket holders. 

Its tickets are dated when issued, to commence at any 
required hour, and are sold at nearly every ticket office in the 
country. 

It is liberal in its policy, prompt in its settlement of claims, 
and has already paid nearly $50,000 in total and partial lusses 
upon its tickets, 


RATES. 


The Traveler's Risk Tickets, at 10 cents per day, 


Assure $15 per week indemnity during total disability from 
non-fatal injuries, for a period not exceeding 26 weeks, ant 
$3,000 in the event of death. 


The General Accident of Travel Tickets, at 20 
cents per day, 


Assure $25 per week indemnity during total disability from 
non-fatal injuries, for a period not exceeding 26 weeks, and 
$5,000 in the event of death. 


The Registered General Accident Tickets, or 
Short Time Policies, at 25 cents per day, 
Insure against all kinds of accidents, traveling or otherwise, 


assuring $5,000 in case of death, or $25 per week indemnity 
during total disability, for a period not exceeding 26 weeks. 
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HOME MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


OF CINCINNATI. 


ORREN E. MOORE, President. CHAS. H. FROST, Sec'y. 
GEORGE L. MASTERS, Actuary. 


CASH CAPITAL, 
One Hundred Thousand Dollars, 


Owned by one hundred prominent wealthy business men of 
Ohio (one fifth of whom are bank officers), ALL PAID IN 
AND SECURELY INVESTED FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
ASSURERS. 


Net assets, Jan, 1, 1868, $170,715 01. Policies issued in 


1867 (being the first year of the Company’s business), 1,109, 
insuring $2,085,640. Total income from premiums and interest 
in 1567, $115,191.90. Total losses fur the year, $5,000. 


ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEIT ABLE. 


No restrictions as to Residence or Travel. 


ALL POLICIES ABSOLUTELY WORLD-WIDE AND IN- 
CONTESTIBLE. 


The most successful Company ever organized in the West. 
No parallel (at its age) in the history of life insurance, with a 
single exception. 

All profits (except interest on capital stock) belong to the 
assured 

Dividends annual, on the popular and equitable ‘‘ contribu- 
tion” plan, and PAID at the next settlement of premium. 

Says the New York Jnsurance Monitor: ‘* The Home Mu- 
tuai Life Insurance Company starts off with almost unparalleled 
success; located in the heart of the great West, supported by 
one hundred capitalists, managed by officers of great experience 
in life insurance, it can uot fail.” 


CENERAL ACENTS. 


ILLINOIS, WISCONSIN and MINNESOTA, 
F. M. HAWES, 112 La Salle street, Chicago, Ill. 


MICHIGAN and ONTARIO, 
JOHN M. CONNELL, Detroit, Mich. 


NORTHERN OHIO, 
JOHN McKELVEY, Sandusky, Ohio. 


IOWA, 
B. W. CUNNINGHAM, Davenport, Iowa. 
KENTUCKY, 
SWEETLOVE & BASSETT, Louisville, Ky. 


Live Agents Wanted. 


No others need apply. Address, Home office, or either of the 
above named General Agents. 


No business done nor wanted south of the States of Tennessee 
and North Carolina. 


R. H. Jordan & Co., Agents, 


112 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO. 





Abstract of the Annual Statement 


OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
City Fire Insurance Co., 


OF HARTFORD, JAN. 1, 1868. 


The Capital Stock, all paid up, is $250,000. 


The Assets of the Company are as follows: 


New York, Boston and Hartford Bank Stocks, $162,025.00 
State and City Bonds, - - - - - 55,100.00 
Railroad Bonds, - - - - - - 81,975.00 
Government Securities, - - - - - 54,987.50 
Loans on Mortgage, Ist Liens, - - - 64,870.00 
Loans on Stock Collaterals, - - - - 26,400.00 
Cash on hand, in hands of Agents and in Bank, 64,556.05 
Interest accrued and other Cash Items, - - 6,021.91 

Total market value, - = = * $465,965.46 

LIABILITIES. 


Losses adjusted and not due, unadjusted and in sus- 


pense waiting further proof, $38 369.63 


No other claims against the company. 


Cc. T. WEBSTER, President. 
GEO. W. LESTER, Secretary. 


8. FRENCH, 


1. P. POINIER, | General Agents. 


R. W. HOSMER & C0., AGENTS, CHICAGO. 


Room 27, Chamber of Commerce. 





North-Western Branch Office. 


fam 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


OF BOSTON. 


All Policies issued by this Company secured from forfeiture, 


on account of non-payment of premiums, by the 


Non-forfeiture Law of Massachusetts. 


ANNUAL DIVIDENDS. 


Security, Equity, Economy, Safety. 


H. R. THOMPSON, Ceneral Agent, 


27 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





Capital, $200,000.] [ Organized, 1855. 


CuicaGo FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE: 


N. W. COR. LAKE AND CLARK STS. 


THOMAS CHURCH, Presipent. 
J. K. BOTSFORD, Vicr-Presipent. 
8. P. WALKER, Secretary. 


$200,000 00 
51,822 27 


CAPITAL, - - - - 
SURPLUS, - - - - - 


$251,822 27 


ASSETS, January {, (868. 


U. 8. 6 per cent. Bonds—5-20s_- - - $175,550 00 
Loans on Mortgage - - - - 40,000 00 
Bills Receivable - - - : - 6,066 67 
Railroad Bonds - - - - 9,000 00 
Merchants Savings Loan and Trust Co. Stock - 9,000 00 
Premiums unpaid - - : - 7,068 00 
Interest accrued - - - - - 1,650 00 
Office Furniture, etc. - - - - 800 00 
Cash on hand - - - - - 7,525 60 
$259,660 27 
LIABILITIES: 

Losses unpaid - - - - $7,663 00 

Dividends unpaid - - - 175 00 
$7,838 00 
$251,822 27 


Losses paid in 1867, 


$115,422 76. 


Losses paid in Twelve Years, 


$374,819 27. 
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IRA HOLMES. J. A. HOLMES. W. W. HOLDEN. 


INSURANCE ROOMS 


HOLMES & BROTHER, 


REPRESENTING THE 


Insurance Company of North America, 


Capital and Assets, - - $1,963,297 83 


NATIONAL, BOSTON, 


Capital and Assets, - - - $681,968 30 


NORWICH, CONN., 
Capital and Assets, - - += $495,751 82 


ALBANY CITY, 


Capital and Assets, - - - $351,877 42 


Garden City Insurance Co., 


OF CHICAGO. 


Capital, - - - - 


- $200,000. 
OFFICE, No. 80 LA SALLE STREET. 


JOHN C. HAINES, Pres’t. GEO. SCHNEIDER, Vice-Pres't. 
J. E. CHADWICK, Secretary. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


GEO. SCHNEIDER, President State Savings’ Institution. 
JARED GAGE, Capitalist. 

H. H. SHUFELDT, of H. H. Shufeldt & Co. 

J. W. PRESTON, of Spruance, Preston & Co. 

JOHN C. HAINES, Esq. 

C. B. SAWYER, of Davis, Sawyer & Co. 

JOHN C. DORE, Commission Merchant. 

C. J. GILBERT, of Gilbert, Updike & Co. 

L. B. SIDWAY, President Turner & Sidway Leather Co. 


INTERNATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Assets, $1,500,000. 
T, L. MILLER, Agent. 


PROVIDENCE 
WASHINGTON INSURANCE CO., 


Assets, $343,575- 
T. L. MILLER, Agent. 


STANDARD 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Assets, $291,736. 
T. L. MILLER, Agent. 
MERCHANTS 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Assets, $272,028.92. 
T. L. MILLER, Agent. 


UN 
$ INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Assets, $227,195.37: 
T. L. MILLER, Agent. 
MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Assets, $4,000,000. 

T. L. MILLER, Agent. 

Office, 70 and 72 La Salle Street, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 





SIXTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE DIRECTORS OF THE 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
August 1, 1867: 


Balance per statement Aug. 1, 1866,............ $1,597,565 43 
Premiums received during the year, $745,721 94 
Received for interest during the year, 117,413 98 863,135 92 





—_—— $2,460,701 35 
DISBURSEMENTS: 
Paid for claims by death........... $209,000 00 
Paid for surrendered and canceled 
ND ocak Sea cecsweeeseeeeee 76,675 66 
Paid for salaries, medical examina- 
tions, taxes, etc ............... 37,425 36 
Paid commission to agents......... 73,451 49 
Paid interest to stockholders....... 7,000 00 
Paid for re-insurance...... niniasae 678 16 $409,260 67 


$2,051,440 63 
257,829 20 
$1,793,611 48 
55,000 00 


Distribution of Surplus to the Assured, 


Deduct estimated accrued interest, Aug. 1, 1866, 





$1,738,611 48 
20,000 00 
$1,758,611 48 
100,000 00 


Add estimated accrued interest, Aug. 1, 1867... 


Deduct guarantee capital redeemed............ 








$1,658,611 48 
ASSETS Aug. 1, 1867, invested as follows, viz. : 








Loan notes with interest accrued............... $478,967 77 
Mortgages on unincumbered real estate......... 515,122 00 
Loans on collaterals..............00-0eeeeeeee 75,500 60 
United States securities 198,550 00 
New York State bonds 50,000 00 
Michigan State bonds. a 1,000 00 
Real estate—at cost................. 79,987 18 
ERE ay SS heer eee 25,327 75 
All other investments .........c.cccccccccccces 2,772 78 
Deferred premiums and agents’ bal:nces....... 188,075 84 
Cash on hand in bank.............2..020eeeees 43,307 56 

$1,658,611 48 
Number of policies in force Aug. 1, 1867 ....... 8,488 
Whole amount at risk.................eeeeeeee $20,000,928 00 


A. FRISBIE, Agent, 
No, 6 Lombard Block. 





WASHINGTON 
Life Insurance Company, 


98 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


OED Ce ooo ck cece ceccccnvedcesuccseese President. 
MATTHEW MITCHELL. . Vice-President. 
W. Bi TRB WER, Phi cccccccvscecsecccessevese «oe Secretary. 





CASH ASSETS, $1!,000,000. 





ENTIRE PROFITS divided among the Policy- Holders. 





POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE 
AFTER TWO ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 





Dividends Annually on Contribution Plan, 


payable in cash or insurance, at the option of the insured, and 
not forfeitable for non-payment of premiums. 


Lire Poticres Sev_r-SusTAINING 


In from 13 to 20 years, according to age. 


This Company issues policies on all the improved plans of 
insurance at rates lower than most other Companies, and offers 
all the advantages of first-class Mutual Companies. 

For particulars, apply to any of the Company’s agents, or to 
the undersigned. 

For agencies, apply to 


PAUL &¢ MASON, 
General Agents for the North-west, 
No, 180 La Salle street, Chicago. 





Lumbermans Insurance Co., 


OF CHICACO. 


Paid up Capital, - 


fie 
- 300,000, 


H. G. POWERS, President. 
T. M. AVERY, Vice-President. 


THOS. GOODMAN, Sec’y. 
T. L. MILLER, Agent. 





OFFICE, No. 72 LA SALLE STREET. 


ASSETS —July rst, 1867: 
I ID, bncneeenstheeessrensss esonsses neat 
U. 8. 7.30s and 5-20s......... eRe Seal ne 
Bonds and Mortgages ............ : 
Loans secured by U. 8. Bonds and National Bank 





cc cube eun mokekepeuses henatowiawss 166,400 00 
Ee I bin cide taresccutsedcduccen. os 2,530 75 
EN Gal Soon dc ates Wang nandeeeen 22,527 70 

NE MN encccshesns. saceerecsecves $350,270 03 
LIABILITIES: 

EE EONS OE BE EOE EE $12,576 84 

I oi candaddedancdensitseecndeee dees 691 32 


$13,267 66 





DIRECTORS: 


H. G. POWERS, of Durand Bruthers & Powers. 
THOMAS M. AVERY, Lumber Merchant. 
THOMAS GOODMAN, Secretary Lumbermans Insurance Co, 
WILLIAM T ALLEN, of Day, Allen, & Co. 
NATHAN MEARS, of Mears, Bates & Co. 

C. B. SAWYER, of Davis, Sawyer & Co. 

N. LUDINGTON, of N. Ludington & Co. 

8. D. KIMBARK, of Hall, Kimbark &. Co. 

J. SPALDING, of Welles & Spalding. 
WILLIAM B. PHILLIPS, of Goss & Phillips. 
MARTIN RYERSON, Lumber Merchant. 
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§. M. MOORE. A. H. VAN BUREN. J. H. MOORE. 


S. M. MOORE & CO., 


Fire and Marine Insurance, 


49 LA SALLE STREET, 
. CHICAGO, 


Represent the following Insurance Companies, and are pre- 
pared to insure desirable property to any extent which may 
be required, 


ATLANTIC F. & M. INSURANCE CO., 


PROVIDENCE, R. L., 
ASSETS OVER $300,000. 


CONNECTICUT FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


HARTFORD, CONN., 
ASSETS OVER $275,000. 





ENTERPRISE F. & M. INSURANCE CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, . 
ASSETS OVER $1,200,000, 





HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN., 
ASSETS OVER $1,800,000. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN., 
ASSETS OVER $1,450,000. 





IRVING FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW YORK, 
ASSETS OVER $300,000. 





MERCHANTS INSURANCE COMPANY, 
HARTFORD, CONN., 
ASSETS OVER $375,000. 


NARRAGANSETT F. & M. INSURANCE CO., 
PROVIDENCE, R.I., 
ASSETS OVER $700,000. 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE INS.CO., 
LONDON AND EDINBURGH, 
ASSETS OVER $13,290,000 (gold), 


SPRINGFIELD F, & M. INSURANCE CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
ASSETS OVER $750,000, 


Losses Liberally Adjusted and Promptly Paid. 





Leroy Caurc#. Epwarp GoopMAN. R. R. DonnE.iey. 


Church, (500dman & Donnelley 





PRINTERS, 


Nos. 108 and 110 Dearborn Street, 


COR. WASHINGTON, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


Neither pains nor expense have been spared to render this a 
model establishment. The type is new, and of the most ex- 
quisite design; and the steam presses are of the most approved 
construction. We are therefore prepared to execute, in the 
highest style of the art, with precision and promptitude, every 
description of 


Fire, Life, and Marine 


InsuRANCE PRINTING, 


EMBRACING 


POLICIES, 
POLICY COVERS, 
POLICY REGISTERS, 
OPEN POLICY BOOKS, 
RENEWALS, 
DAILY RENEWAL REPORTS, 
ACCOUNTS CURRENT, 
EXPIRATION NOTICES, 
LETTER HEADS, 
SURVEYS AND APPLICATIONS, 
ORDINARY APPLICATIONS, 
ENVELOPES, 
NOTE HEADS, 
LOSS PROOFS, 
COMMISSIONS, 
POCKET TABLETS, 
STEAMBOAT SURVEYS, 
BLOTTERS, 


ACENTS’ SUPPLIES, ETC., 


CERTIFICATES OF STOCK, 
BONDS, 
CHECKS, 
CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT, 
DRAFTS, 
CIRCULARS, 
BUSINESS CARDS, 
BILL HEADS, 
BLANK BOOKS, Erc., Erc., 


With a promptitude and correctness that will insure satisfac- 
tion. It will profit Managers and Secretaries of companies to 
examine our specimens and prices, 


CuurcH, GoopDMAN & DONNELLEY. 








Life Insurance, a Savings Institution. 


THE 


Standard Life Insurance Co. 
No. 202 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


HENRY H. ELLIOTT, President. 


TRUSTEES. 


Hon. E. D. MORGAN, U. 8. Senator. 
Hon. GEORGE OPDYKE, late Mayor of the city of N. York. 


Hon. HAMILTON FISH, late U. 8. Senator and Governor of 
New York. 


GOUVR. M. WILKINS, Castle Hill, Westchester. 

LE GRAND LOCKWOOD, Lockwood & Co., Bankers. 
F. A. PALMER, President of Broadway National Bank. 
WM. H. GUION, Williams & Guion. 

J. B. CORNELL, J. B. & W. W. Cornell. 

RICHARD LATHERS, President Great Western Insurance Co. 
E. H. LUDLOW, E. H. Ludlow & Co. 

HENRY M. TABER, C. C. & H. M. Taber. 

E. B. WESLEY, Banker. 

I. VAN ANDEN, Proprietor Brooklyn Eagle. 
WILLIAM PEET, Miller, Peet, & Opdyke. 

JAS. L. DAWES, Secretary. 

WILSON G. HUNT, late W. G. Hunt & Co. 

JOHN G. MEIGGS, Merchant. 

8. T. SCRANTON, President Oxford Iron Co, 

C. ASHWORTH, Banker. 

THEODORE F, RANDOLPH, Coal Merchant. 

THOS. INGHAM, Metal Merchant. 

ROB’T L. TAYLOR, Merchant. 

EUGENE KELLY, Eugene Kelly & Oo. 

JAS. C. HOLDEN, Iron Merchant. 

HENRY H. ELLIOTT, President. 


This company has been organized with a view of extending 
every advantage to the insured, which time and experience 
have proven to be just and safe. . 

It isa MUTUAL COMPANY PURELY—all its profits go to 
the insured. Its Stockholders are paid but legal interest, and 
the interest on its invested capital will be applied to pay 
dividends on its stock, 


AFTER TWO FULL ANNUAL PREMIUMS HAVE BEEN PAID, 


NOTHING IS OR CAN BE FORFEITED, 


The most liberal course of business will be extended to the 
assured, because the Company, and all its profits and advan- 
tages, are the property of the insured. 

Its advantages are offered to the poor as well as to the rich. 
Those who are unable to pay yearly or quarterly premiums, 
may deposit their little earnings with this Company, as a pay- 
ment on a Life Insurance Policy, and in case of death, princi- 
pal with interest, many times compounded, will be paid to 
survivors. 

Savings Banks pay interest only. This company will pay as 
many dollars for every one paid to it on a Life Insurance 
Policy. 

Agents and canvassers wanted in every city and town in the 
country, to whom liberal and compensating commissions will 
be allowed. 


Hatch & Pierce, Cen’! Ag’ts for Illinois, 
130 La Salle Street, 


ORIENTAL BUILDING, CHICAGO, 


Address, 
JAMES L. DAWES, Secretary. 


CHARLES WHITE, Sup’t of Agencies. 
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ARTHUR C. DUCAT, 


INSURANCE, 


S.W. Corner Randolph & La Salle Sts. 


INSURANCE ON HULLS & CARGOES ON THE LAKES. 
INSURANCE AGAINST FIRE. 
INSURANCE ON THE RIVERS. 


INSURANCE ON CANALS & RAILROADS 


Home Insurance Company, 


OF NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital, - - - - + = = §$2,000,000.00 
Assets January 1, 1868, - - - - 8, 623,896.78 
Surplus, - - - - - - - - 1,623,896.78 


Citizens’ Insurance Company, 


OF NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital, - - - - - © = $300,000.00 
Assets January 1,1868, - - - - . 564,021.72 
Surplus, - - - - - - - - 264,021.72 


Manhattan Insurance Company, 


OF NEW YORK. (Organized 1821.) 


Cash Capital, - - - - - - - $500,000.00 
Assets January 1,1867, - - - - - 1,084,128.10 
Surplus, - © © © © = © = 584,128.10 


Hloward Insurance Company, 


OF NEW YORK. (Organized 1825.) 


Cash Capital, i ., 2 um .« $500,000.00 
Assets January 1,1868, - - - - 683,197.23 
Surplus, ° - ° - - - - - 183,197.23 


SPECIAL NOTICE. — Ali losses adjusted 
and paid at this Agency, without 
reference or delay. 


A. H. PARSONS, Surveyor. 
Carr. W. H. ROUNDS, Marine Inspector. 








LEWIS H. DAVIS. 8. F. REQUA. F. 8. JAMES. 


DAVIS, JAMES & CO., 


General Insurance Agents, 


114 La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois, 


AGENT. FOR THE FOLLOWING RELIABLE NEW YORK 


COMPANIES, VIZ.: 


Lorillard Fire Insurance Co., 


Cash Assets, $1,500,000. 


Phenix Insurance Company, 


Cash Assets, $1,700,000. 


Corn Exchange Insurance Co., 


Cash Assets, $500,000. 


Atlantic Fire Insurance Co., 


Cash Assets, $500,000. 


Mercantile Fire Insurance Co., 


Cash Assets, $250,000. 


All losses at this agency promptly settled and 
paid by 


DAVIS, JAMES & CO. 





Branco OFFIce 


Phenix Mutual [,ife 


Insurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


E. FESSENDEN ..........0+0.e0- President. 


Bo By Gas endeasabercwieiacs Secretary. 


CHAS. D. LAKE Y, Manager, 
43 South Clark Street, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. I. N. DANFORTH, 


Medical Examiner. 


iS) 


Assets, over - - ,000,000 


All Policies Non-Forfeiting. 


No Extras on 


SOUTHERN RESIDENCE, 


| No Extras on 


RESIDENCE IN TERRITORIES. 





| 
‘Annual Dividends, - 50 per cent. 


Policy Holders accommodated with Loans. 


Persons in Illinois, outside of Chicago, wishing to obtain 
| Agencies for this staunch old company, will address 


HENRY H. KOON, 
State Agent for Illinois. 


g@ SOLICITORS WANTED. 
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BLiakE & BarrReEtTT, 
Successors to 


B. W. PHILLIPS & CO., 
Life, Fire, and Marine 
Insurance, 


S.W. cor. Randolph and La Salle Sts., 


Second Floor. 


J. H. D, BLAKE. OSCAR W. BARRETT. 


REMOVAL. 
The Office of the 
NORTH AMERICA 


Life Insurance Company 
Of New York, 


Is removed to the Office formerly occupied by Messrs. B. W. 
Phillips & Co., southwest corner Randolph and La Salle 


Streets, second floor, 
BLAKE & BARRETT, 


General Agents. 


Insurance Orrice or B. W. Paiciips & Co. 

The undersigned, having retired from the Agency branch of 
the Insurance business, and transferred the same to Messrs. 
BLAKE & BARRETT, take this opportunity to say to the 
public and patrons of the Companies which we represented, 
that Messrs. Buake & Barrett will extend to them all the 
accommodations and privileges that characterized the concern 
under our management. The Mr. Barrett of the new firm, 
having been connected with us for a number of years, has the 
experience necessary for the business, and a knowledge of the 
wants of our customers, and, therefore, by the transfer, 
customers need not be apprehensive of any change in the work 


ofthe Agency. Respectfully, 


B. W. PHILLIPS & CO. 





CHARLES G. Hosart & Co., 


No. 15 Chamber of Commerce, 
CHICAGO. 


CHARLES G. HOBART. SAMUEL M. NICKERSON. 


Are Agents for the following reliable Companies : 


New Engiand M. Marine Insurance Co. 
BOSTON. 

Assets over $1,000,000. 
American Fire and Marine Ins. Co. 
BOSTON. 

Assets over $650,000. 
Independent Fire and M. Ins. Co., 
BOSTON. 

Assets over $325,000. 

North American Fire Insurance Co., 
NEW YORK. 

Assets over $700,000. 


Excelsior Fire Insurance Company, 
NEW YORK. 


Assets over $300,000. 


Fulton Fire Insurance Company, 
NEW YORK. 
Assets over $200,000. 


Fire, Marine, and Inland 
Insurance. 


Chas. G. Llobart & Co. 





The business of this Company is confined EXCLUSIVELY 
to the 
INSURANCE OF FIRST-CLASS, HEALTHY LIVES, 





Of New York. 





Orrice WesTERN DEPARTMENT: 


21 La Salle Street, 
CHICAGO. 


CHARLES GILLMAN SMITH, M.D., Medical Director. 


T. ORMSBEE, - - Dlanager. 


Reversionary Dividends 100 per cent., 


OR 


Cash Dividends in Advance / / 


NO NOTES TAKEN on which the Insured must pay interest, 
OR to be deducted from the amount OF THE 
POLICY at Death. 


ALL POLICIES HAVE A CASH SURRENDER VALUE. 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 
THE STOCK PLAN, 


By which the full cash effect of the Premium is rendered 
IMMEDIATE, SECURE, AND CERTAIN, 
In lieu of a Dividend, which is 


DISTANT, CONTINGENT, AND UNCERTAIN. 


Losses Paid in Thirty Days 


After due notice and proof of Death. 


Tue Premiums 


Charged by the UNIVERSAL are as low as the actual experi- 
ence of insured life in this country will justify, and on the 
ordinary Life and Ten-year Non-Forfeiture Policies, are nearly 
ONE THIRD LOWER than those charged by the majority of 
Mutual Companies. ‘ 


TRUE. 


‘* The cheapest rates of premium consistent with entire and 
perfect safety to the insured, best subserve the public interests, 
and operate to extend the benefits of these beneficent institu- 
tions. It is needless and expensive to pay over money or 
notes to a Life Assurance Company for the purpose only of 
having the same returned.”—J/on. William Barnes’ Report, 
1861. 


t~ All applications for Agencies should be addressed to 
the Manager at Chicago. 





T. M. OVIATT. GEO. R. CLARKE, R. P. LAYTON, 


Murua. BeEneErFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE CoO., 


OF NEWARK, N. J. 


Assets, - - = = $15,000,000. 


Dividend, 50 per Cent. 


OVIATT, CLARKE € CO., 
STATE AGENTS FOR ILLINOIS, 


{28 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 





AGENCY 


OF THE 


fEtna Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Assets, - - - $4,500,000 


North American FireIns.Co. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Assets, - - - $400,000 


Security Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK. 
Assets, - - - $1,500,000 
Roger Williams Ins. Co. 
OF PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Assets, - - - $200,000 





Dwellings, Furniture, Stores, 
Merchandise, Manufactories, 
Vessels and Cargoes, 


| Insured in the above Companies, upon as favorable terms as 


the nature of the risks will admit. 


HUNT & GOODWIN, Agents, 
Office 86 La Salle Street, [Ztna Building,] 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 


AND GLOBE 


Insurance 


Company. 


Cash Capital and Assets, 


$16,000,000. 


Invested in the United States, 


$1,800,000. 


Chicago Branch Office: 


ORIENTAL BUILDING, 


No. 122 La Salle Street, opposite Chamber of 
Commerce. 


W. WARREN, 
Resident Manager. 


WARREN & KNICHT, 


General Agents for North-western States. 








The P hoenix 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Capital, - - 
Surplus, - - 
Total Assets, 


$600,000 00 
- 634,195 41 
- $1,234,195 41 





Losses paid in Chicago, 


$122,951 16. 


Full lines on first-class risks written in the ‘‘OLD PH@NIX” 
by 


BROWN & AYARS, Agents, 


OFFICE: No. 80 LASALLE STREET, 


CHICAGO. 


PHCENIX INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Hartford, Conn. Assets, $1,255,000. 


COMMERCE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Albany, N. Y. Assets, $565,000. 


TRADESMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York. Assets, $302,000. 


BUCKEYE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Cleveland, 0. Assets, $275,000. 


HOPE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Providence, R. I. Assets, $200,000. 










1868. 





GROSS ASSETS, - $2,029,640 79 


SeMI-ANNUAL EXHIBIT 


HARTFORD 


‘Fire Insurance Company, 


Fanuary ist, 1868. 


$346,644 69 
104,494 54 


Cash on hand, in Bank, and Cash items - 

Loans on Collateral and Real Estate security 

Miscellaneous investments, being Stocks, Bonds, 
and United States Securities, Market Value, 1,574,411 69 


| Accrued Interest - - - - - . 4,089 87 


“ 








$2,029,640 79 


Liabilities : 


Capital Stéck - - . $1,000,000 00 
Losses in process of adjustment, 167,356 23 
Unpaid Dividends ° 144 00 
—_ ———_ $1,167,500 23 


Actual Surplus . . 862,140 56 


After another year of numerous and sweeping disasters, 


Tue Hartrorp 


refers its patrons and the public to the foregoing exhibit as 


evidence of its ability to furnish 


INDEMNITY 
suited to the times. 
Income, - - $5,000 per day. 


Agencies in all prominent localities. 


ALL CrLasses or Fire Risks ACCEPTED ON EQUITABLE 
TERMS. 








